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Prologue 


F OR TWO hours we sat in the compartment at Dieppe 
playing pontoon for cigarettes, with the darkness of the 
harbour to the left, and to our right the brightness of the 
Cafe du Port, accordion music and, through the window, the 
bobbing heads of dancers. Life seemed to be strangely and 
closely stratified here—the harbour, the train, the simple night 
life of the port, all three visible to each other in a propinquity 
almost impossible in England. I couldn’t concentrate on the 
game and Barrat, a comfortable man with a paunch and a pipe, 
won all the time, his gains, in cigarettes, scattered on the seat 
at his side. Vercoe, a thin, precise, bureaucratic-looking man, 
was as little interested in the game as I, but we played on, los¬ 
ing our precious cigarettes every minute. He, too, would have 
liked to watch the beretted dancers, the young men with white 
socks and brushed-up hair, or the tarts at the cafe tables, but to 
please Barrat,who had seen it all so many times before the war, 
wecontinuedthestaccatononsense—“Stick,” “Bust,” “Twist.” 

The train started and the game finished. Barrat pulled out 
his tobacco tin, pushed the loose tobacco to one side and laid 
his winnings beside it. 

“Useful for tips,” he said. “I never smoke ’em myself. Those 
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Gaulloise are something terrible, I expect that’s the reason, so 
I get my baccy sent over regularly.” Then he offered us his tin. 

Barrat was the secretary of a hospital just outside Paris, 
where he had lived from 1920 to 1940. He told us graphically 
how, in 1940, he had put the hospital affairs in order before 
leaving for the coast with his wife and children. Now he was 
returning after six years, wondering what would be missing 
from his house. Vercoe had a military post waiting for him in 
the Faubourg St. Honore, about which he was very secretive, 
preferring to direct conversation to liis memories of Paris in 
1938—an enormous meal at Quasimodos, two acts at the opera, 
drink at the Bal Tabarin, a hectic hour at the Sphinx, and onion 
soup at Les Halles. He liked doing things properly, he said, 
adding, in a phrase which somehow came oddly from his bps, 
“loading every rift with ore.” 

And what was I doing? Getting away from England for a 
few months, I said. Yercoe’s eyes went to the rack above my 
head where I had put a large parcel of books. Then he looked 
at me and evidently thought I looked a trifle literary. 

“Axe you going to write a book?” he said. 

“No,” I said, as if I were denying a rather terrible accusation. 

“I’d thought of writing a book once,” he continued in a 
thoughtful sort of way. 

But later, when we lay with our feet up and tried to sleep, 
I began to think about what he had said. If a book came out of 
these few months I would let it come, nurture it a little, but I 
didn’t want to wander round looking for material on which 
to pounce with an “Ah, that will do for my book.” If the book 
came, how should it be nurtured? Should I try to be factual, 
low-toned like Grahame Greene, witty, erudite, discursive like 
Norman Douglas, as histrionic as D. H. Lawrence, or as 
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personal as EvelynWaugh? I admired them all so much, butin 
writing a travel book the first necessity is to see through no 
one’s spectacles but one’s own. Should I choose one mood and 
be faithful to it throughout, or clutter it with temperament? I 
had a fondness for topography and architecture, a fairly ob¬ 
servant eye, and an old-fashioned love of the picturesque. I 
should go south, of course, for most middle-Northemers are 
like compasses for whom the South is magnetic; so there was 
the first definite idea of the book—it would be about the 
Mediterranean world, and as my interests lay in that direction 
it would be topographical. 

Then I went off to sleep, and for the next six months hardly 
thought of the subject at all. 

And now the book is finished. In it I have obeyed the in¬ 
scription over the entrance to the Abbey of Theleme, “Fay ce 
que voudras”; in literature my taste is for books with form 
and unity, books which pare and shape the rough material of 
life, knock off its corners, polish it with imagination, but in 
this book the only unity is the trickling fine of my route from 
Dieppe to Capri, and its only form is that it is formless. It is, 
perhaps, as dangerous to mix Palladio and Pigalle within the 
covers of one book as it is to mix Bach and Berlin at a concert, 
but I have done as I would. The book is thus an “account of 
a journey” with some discussions on subjects which suggested 
themselves during the journey, and of which I made a par¬ 
ticular study. 

I feel now (though unaware of it at die time) that during 
this journey I was searching for two things; the first that meri¬ 
dional world for which so many Englishmen long, as if there 
were in us a race-memory which will not allo w us to forget 
that we owe our culture and part of our blood to this world, 
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which makes us return to it in search of a symmetry, like the 
Platonic halves searching for the whole. The second, less 
mystical and more personal, was to find the “picturesque.” 
Travellers today, or at least travel writers, treat the picturesque 
with a robust and enviable indifference; Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
has never seen a sight more revolting than the sun setting over 
a Greek island, and Mr. Alan Ross is inspired more by a Cor¬ 
sican bar than by the Col of Bavella. But by the “picturesque” 
I mean rather that moment when one realises the impact of 
the past on the present, that commingling of any visual images 
which allow one to have, momentarily, a glimpse of the con¬ 
tinuity of life. The contadini in a Tuscan landscape, white shirts 
open to the navel, singing as they return to their homes at 
dusk; the quiet mystery of parts of Florence at midnight, or 
the almost Neapolitan night noise of the poorer Venetian ses- 
tieri ; the climb up the hill to the sweet church of San Miniato, 
or the slum children playing and shouting to a background of 
the Trevi Fountain; the aqueducts of Nimes carrying water as 
they did two thousand years ago, or political and perverted 
murder taking place behind the walls of Aigues-Mortes, whose 
whole history is one of blood and horror. The list could con¬ 
tinue for pages... And how susceptible the Northern imagin¬ 
ation is to the picturesque of this kind. In the South our senses 
appear to have increased their delicacy a thousand times, and 
everywhere there is a potential jolt, a small but profitable ca¬ 
tharsis; if the word had not now a devalued currency “libera¬ 
tion” would be for me the most expressive synonym for the 
zone mcridionale. So much of Milton’s sensuous imagery must 
have come from his early Italian travels, when he stored 
enough richness of visual expression to last him his life. And 
Turner’s careful and mystic canvases, under the influence of 
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the South, became cataracts of colour, as did Van Gogh’s and 
Gauguin’s work at the sight of Provensal skies. Yet, is it not a 
little obvious, a little vieux jeu, this adoration for the South? 
It was, perhaps, the generation of the thirties which put the 
South into temporary disfavour. Italy had, for the intellectuals 
of tins period, an association with the Ivory Tower, with aes¬ 
theticism and an unrealistic approach to Life and Politics. But 
those earnest years are over and Italy is once more exerting her 
benevolent influence. 

It is difficult to feel that the normal human emotions, in 
which unhappiness and misery must have a part, have an exis¬ 
tence in this Southern world; they are there, they must be 
there, but I am certain they inhabit the Southern mind far less 
successfully than the Northern. In Italy I travelled in cattle 
trucks with Tuscan peasants who were never without a smile 
the entire comfortless journey, with shoeless wanderers in an 
Army lorry who talked and laughed three hours on end and 
offered me a share of their pasta; the morning had been clouded 
and sunless, I remember, and when the sun at last appeared 
and the clouds vanished they congratulated one another on the 
change with an excited “Ah, the sun has come.” It was as if 
the perpetual sun of the greater part of the year was a god who 
looked after their good spirits and without whom they could 
not live. No Northern country, having suffered as much as 
Italy, could have made so fast a recovery as she has, or pre¬ 
sented so lavish a display of pyrotechnics within a year of war’s 
end as did the Venetians on the Feast of the Redentore. The 
Italians seem to have solved the problem which equates pleas¬ 
ure with public good—can it be their sun which forms the 
balance? But beneath the smiling faces, of which there is an 
embarrassment of richness in Italy, there is the poverty and 
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the misery. But the exquisite problem is to find them. Press 
photographers find trogloditic families in Calabria and at¬ 
tempt to give the impression that all Italian children are as 
cadaverous and ricket-ridden as those they have searched the 
length of Italy to find and photograph. There is no country hi 
the world which would not yield photographs as sordid as 
these. North of Rome I saw very little abject poverty, hut 
even those suffering from the milder forms of poverty so suc¬ 
cessfully camouflage it with good spirits and expanses of white 
teeth that one suspects nothing. But in the villages south of 
Rome poverty comes more to the surface, the sciuscias with 
their wads of lire and their bright, intelligent faces become 
thin, juvenile beggars with little vitality. 1 went no further 
south than Naples, but in that desolate, legendary country 
which forms the foot of Italy there is, no doubt, suffering 
which no sun can camouflage; hut here one is, anyway, re¬ 
treating from the zenith of the meridional zone into a country 
which looks across the sea towards Africa. 

But all this was to come; now I was trying to sleep with an 
accompaniment of gentle snores and horrifying teeth-grind- 
ing; the next few months and what they held were a delicious 
mystery which would unfold day by day, a quotidian serial. 
I looked at Vercoe’s face; his jaw had dropped, making him 
the perfect zany. I wondered what Iris book had been about, 
tried to imagine what subject a man like him would have 
chosen, but before my thoughts had reached a conclusion of 
any interest my head had fallen gendy on my shoulder and, as 
in a dream, I was conscious that my mouth, too, gaped wide. 
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Paris: Night 


I HAD GONE to bed after tea in order to regain a little live¬ 
liness for the evening, and when I awoke at about seven 
o’clock my eye was attracted immediately to the window. 
My bedroom was hi the front of the house and from my bed I 
could see a thin slice of the Arc de Triomphe, and on this slice 
a strange light was playing. I went onto the balcony in order to 
see more. The Arc was floodlit from the ground and hung 
with enormous flags which were moving in the breeze and 
casting weird shadows on the stone. Crowds were standing on 
the various pavements of the Etoile, talking and cheering. 
What was it all about? I washed and dressed and went into the 
drawing room. 

Elizabeth was sitting with a Formes et Couleurs. 

“Is it something special tonight?” I said. “Have you seen the 
floodlighting?” 

“Oh, but didn’t you know? It’s the anniversary of the Liber¬ 
ation. The whole of Paris will be floodlit until midnight. Phi¬ 
lippe has rung to say he’ll be a little late—he’s going to take you 
to see the floodlighting.” 

A difference between the English and the French is that we 
will celebrate in fine style an event itself, while the French will 
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celebrate in equally fine style each anniversary of an event. And 
Paris that evening simulated magnificently the thankfulness of 
the year before. The Place de la Concorde, the Opera, the 
Palais Royal and above all, Notre Dame, were lit with an art¬ 
istry which dramatised them into stage-sets. No building is at 
all itself when it is floodlit; it becomes something quite differ¬ 
ent—shadows which day and evening have never changed are 
suddenly destroyed and new ones replace them; stone-work is 
turned into paste-board, all depth is gone and wc are given in¬ 
stead a trompe l'ceil. On nights of celebration the thousands in 
the streets, however aimless they look as they walk, are elated, 
and the buildings lit lose the gravity of other times and share 
their elation. 

For hours I walked with Philippe and a Chilean girl called 
P—. It was, she said, as if she were seeing an entirely new Paris; 
one did not see the unpleasant parts because they were in dark¬ 
ness—Paris had become only a succession of its beauties. We 
walked along the Seine, over the lie St. Louis and into the 
Lathi Quarter, where each square was a public dance floor, 
with accordions playing remorselessly, without thought of a 
change of mood, a series of songs which all appeared to have 
been written by one man of few ideas. 

We walked on past the old houses with their history until 
we reached the Place de la Bastille. It was dark here and very 
few people were about. Philippe now announced, a little wick¬ 
edly, that he was going to take us to a very interesting place 
—the rue de Lappe. I had heard vaguely of the joys for which 
it was celebrated, but P— was interested to know what pleas¬ 
ure she was to expect there. It is along narrow street, badly lit, 
which has all the appearance of a Hollywood set for a film of 
Limehouse Nights, except that here and there patches of violent 
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fluorescent light are thrown to the roadway from the openings 
of the bottes lining both sides of the street. The first botte is 
bright, noisy, vulgarly but lavishly decorated, but this I was 
only to discover some months later, since Philippe, whose 
courage was failing him a little, had decided to censor each 
establishment before suggesting that P— should enter. I stood 
with her in the street while he made his inquiries. 

“No, it is not very nice,” he said on his return. ‘'We’llgo to 
the next.” 

That also was not respectable and we zig-zagged from side 
to side, but none of the bottes would seem to do. 

“Shall I go into the next?” I suggested, but Philippe felt that 
my standards might be lower than his own. He went into one 
very small and sordid joint and returned a second later with, 
“No! That would not do at all.” 

Outside the next a little group of sly-looking men was 
standing and as we approached they said something about 
“slummers.” 

“I think we had better go back,” said Philippe and in this 
we both agreed with him. So we walked back between this 
Scylla and Charybdis, with P— and I a little envious of all the 
exciting things which Philippe had seen on his peeps. Very 
tamely we sat in an innocent cafe near the Metro and drank 
ersatz coffee sweetened by an evil saccharine water placed like 
a vinegar bottle on the table. 

It was nearly midnight and P— was tired. We took the 
Metro and, at my correspondance, I left them. I did not feel like 
going to bed and my hosts had kindly given me a key telling 
me to come in whenever I pleased. The disappointment of the 
rue de Lappe made it almost obligatory to end the evening in 
a more interesting fashion, so I set out for a botte I had been 
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told about in Place Pigalle. “Here,” my friend, an American, 
had said with all the enthusiasm of an incipient expatriate, “is 
the real Paris. You can’t help meeting very interesting people 
at the bar where you can obtain one hundred per cent cham¬ 
pagne for just a half dollar a glass. The dancing’s good, too, 
and swell kids to dance with—and the floor show!” 

I arrived at Reve’s in the middle of this floor show, which 
was as clever and attractive as I had been told—or rather, one 
clever girl sang and danced with spirit against a background of 
a dozen rather more beautiful girls who swayed and passed 
through the motions of dancing with expressions which never 
at any point changed from dumb impassivity. But they had 
been chosen for aesthetic rather than theatrical purposes. Some 
of the tables were occupied by American officers and their 
girl friends, or by French Black Marketeers with their white 
socks, which were for some reason a mark of their class, and 
zazu ties. Nobody smiled, nobody looked as if he were cele¬ 
brating and during the dancing interval that followed the 
couples moved earnestly round the floor to a samba rhythm. 
The long bar was crowded with men, since at the tables only 
whole bottles of champagne were served. Standing at the bar 
one could have, for 60 francs, a glass of champagne and an un¬ 
ending entertainment. The dancing ended and the unsmiling 
couples returned to give their champagne a turn with the 
swizzle-stick. An attractive, retrousse-nosed brunette came 
onto the floor and sang a lively song with a chorus which ended 
Aie, ate, Pigalle” and then introduced a series of little ballets 
in which we should tour the world. The chorus of beautiful 
morons then appeared as houris, nude except for a transparent 
shirt and a veil over their faces. I looked at them very thor- 
oughly and eventually decided that my choice for the evening, 
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had I been the fortunate sultan, would have been a tall dark 
girl with her hair in an enormous chignon. I had already 
noticed her during the previous show as perhaps the most 
moronic of the lot. 

The programme-seller, a pretty girl who would have done 
very well in the chorus, came to offer me a souvenir of my 
visit—at an absurd price. We talked a little. 1 asked her if she 
would like to be in the chorus. 

“No, monsieur,” she said, pleased, “they work such long 
hours.” 

“Why, do you leave soon?” 

“Oh no, I go on to three-thirty when we close. But they,” 
she added with a smile, “work much later.” 

“Really?” I said. 

“You can dance with them, you know. As you are alone 
why don’t you? They are very nice friendly girls.” 

“I’m sure they are.” 

“Tell me which one you would like to dance with and I’ll 
tell her.” 

The opportunity could not be refused without being rude 
so I told her that the houri with the chignon was, I thought, ex¬ 
tremely beautiful and very sympathetic. And sure enough, 
during the next interval this charmer, demurely dressed in an 
unrevealing frock, bore down smikng upon me. She was 
about eighteen or nineteen, quiet and modestly behaved and 
with a surprising variety of expressions. She appeared to be a 
moron only during her show. As we danced she politely asked 
how I was enjoying Paris, to which only one answer was pos¬ 
sible. She said she was pleased to be with an Englishman, she 
liked the English so much and hoped to come to England for 
a holiday during the summer. 
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I asked her if she would have champagne but she preferred 
orange juice. Her tastes, it seemed, were simple. She loved 
flowers, she said, and I could do nothing but buy her a bunch 
of violets, which she placed in her hair with an effect which 
almost justified the price. 

“Have you any friends, or do you know of any family in 
England,” she asked, “who have very little food?” 

“Nobody who’s starving,” I said. 

“I ask you because I have a friend in America who sends me 
a food parcel every week, and really I have so much food with¬ 
out it that I would very much like to send it to somebody who 
needs it in England. If you think of an address you must give 
it to me—later. And now I must go and get ready for the next 
show. You will be waiting for me?” 

The next show was in medieval dress and she wore only a 
full white skirt and a whimple. She looked demurely at me 
once or twice during her dance and I began to feel very happy 
that I had taken the advice of the enthusiastic American. How 
kind it had been of her to think of sending her food parcel to 
the needy English; she was obviously a girl with a rare heart 
and I began to plan to take her out during the day, to meet her 
each evening after her show was finished. 

She came to meet me at the bar dressed quietly in an elegant 
green corduroy costume with her bag slung over her arm in 
the fashion of that summer. Her stage make-up had been re¬ 
moved and now she looked just a simple, beautiful girl. 

“Do you know somewhere else we could go on to?” I said. 

“Of course. What would you like to do?” 

“I leave it to you.” 

“First I must eat. I’m terribly hungry.” 

“Do you know a place ?” 
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“Of course. Shall wc go now?” 

The restaurant she knew was very close. It was immediately 
below the night club, and although its entry was quite separ¬ 
ate, the decoration was similar. A very bad band played at one 
end and a dissipated young man sang into a microphone. 

“What will you have?” she said when we had sat down. 

“I had a good dinner. I really couldn’t eat a thing.” 

She seemed disappointed so I said I would eat a tomate a 
I’huile. She ordered a ham and saucisson with salad. She told 
me which was her favourite champagne. 

We talked a great deal. She told me about her home in 
Provence and how she had been forced to learn German in 
school during the Occupation. She became quite excited with 
the champagne and giggled as she told me what jokes she and 
her friends had played on the Germans. She delicately rubbed 
her knees against mine [fairs les genoux is the pleasant expres¬ 
sion) and I told her that I thought she was very beautiful, but 
why wasn’t she eating the ham. 

“I only like saucisson,” she said, and three slices of excellent 
ham were then whisked away by the waiter. 

“Where shall we go now?” I asked, my head gaily whirling. 

“Let’s stay here and have just another glass of champagne 
and talk.” 

We squeezed each other’s hand under the table. 

“Tell me,” I said very seriously, “do you go out with many 
men you meet—upstairs?” 

“Just now and then, if I like them.” 

“May I kiss you?” We were in a discreet alcove. 

“Later.” 

“I want to see you quite a lot. Would you like that?” 

“Why, of course.” 
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“Who else have you been out with?” 

“You would not know their names, darling, if I told you. 
But I’ve never been out with anybody from upstairs more 
than once.” 

“And me?” 

“You are different.” 

“Where did you go with them?” 

“Just here.” 

“All the time?” 

“Yes, all the time. You see, darling, this is the same as up¬ 
stairs. It’s all the same place. If anybody wants to take me for 
a meal I bring them here, of course.” 

1 see. 

“And if they have an enormous appetite it’s better for me 
because then I get a bigger percentage. But don’t worry, dar¬ 
ling, because you only had a tomato, because you’re different. 
I can tell you about this place and me because we understand 
each other, don’t we? Now this evening I ordered ham and 
saucisson because I could eat the saucisson only and get a bit of 
credit on the returned ham. I wasn’t really hungry at all, but I 
had to do it, darling, you see, because they diink you’re the 
same as the others. They’d have given me hell tomorrow if I’d 
let you get out of the place without having a meal.” 

In spite of the champagne I was beginning to feel a little 
anxious. What sort of a bill was I about to be presented with 
if the return of a few slices of ham could produce worth-while 
credit? I put my arm round her for comfort. 

“You do understand, don’t you, darling? I couldn’t have 
done anything else, could I?” 

“Of course you couldn’t. Don’t think about it any more.” 

“I’m only being honest with you by telling you.” 
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“Yes, of course you are. But tell me about these other men. 
How did you get rid of them; Wasn’t it very difficult?” 

“Ah, we have a very simple way. There’s no worry or un¬ 
pleasantness. I say to him, ‘Well I must go and make myself 
beautiful,’ and leave for the toilette. From the back of the 
toilette is an emergency exit and through that I go. I take a 
taxi out to Montrouge where I live and meanwhile the poor 
wretch is tapping the table and wondering whenever I’m 
coming back.” 

I was amused at the impudence of it, but shocked that she 
could do such a tiring. 

“And haven’t you any feeling for the poor wretch?” 

“All, but they’re such horrible people. They’re nothing like 
you, usually. Nasty old men with moustaches and bad breath. 
I don’t mind doing it to them. They should be satisfied with 
seeing us upstairs, the old beasts.” 

“And I? Should I be satisfied with seeing you upstairs?” 

“But you are sympathique.” 

“And you—very much. But tell me where we should go 
now.” 

“I should go back to Montrouge, but if you would like to 
go to a boite there is Scheherazade near here which is very dark 
and small, but very pleasant. Mihail there is a good friend of 
mine. Over on the other side is Monseigneur where they 
would serenade us with forty violins and where the pictures 
are very fine. Oh, there are lots.” 

“Let’s go to Scheherazade.” 

“Very well, that will be very nice.” 

She smiled at me sweetly and said, “Will you excuse me— 

I must go and make myself beautiful.” 

We laughed and she left for the toilette. The waiter came 
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with my bill. It was for a sum which I prefer to forget and in¬ 
cluded a charge for the melancholy mouthings of the crooner. 
But, I decided, it was worth it to meet a girl so charming and 
honest as Lise. I went to the hallway to meet her as she came 
out. A photograph of a group from the floorshow above was 
on the wall, and among them was Lise, dressed as a toy soldier. 

Five minutes went by and she had not come out. And then 
another five minutes, and I began to panic. That smile when 
she had said she must go and make herself beautiful—had it 
been a smile of inhuman irony? Five minutes after that I 
realised, with faintness in my heart, that when she had said 
that she should go back to Montrouge she had spoken with 
point. She was now in a taxi, smiling at her little refinement 
of the usual escape—delighted at the evident effect her talc of 
the food parcel had had on me. I wanted both to shout with 
rage and weep with horror at tins magnificent piece of cyn¬ 
icism. I stood in the hallway, white and stunned with dis¬ 
illusionment. And then it passed; or rather it was still there and 
I refused to allow it to have any effect on me. It was a joke, a 
most amusing piece of irony. My first night in Paris and I was 
already an English sucker. 
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I N ONE respect, and probably in no other, Paris during 
the Occupation might be compared wi th London of the 
twenties; in its love of the complicated practical joke. All 
public dancing was forbidden, and the more elegant social 
pleasures were impossible, so the Parisian mind found, per¬ 
haps, a safety valve for the satisfaction of many forbidden joys 
in telephone jokes remarkable for their ingenuity and cruelty. 
Some of the jokes I was told horrified my Anglo-Saxon soul; 
James Joyce would have been hard put to it to invent their 
equal, and Henry Miller, assuredly, would have blushed. But 
many of them had about them that flavour of Gallic wit which 
the sympathetic Englishman learns so easily to savour. 

There was, for instance, the great Beethoven hoax. While 
others were earnestly resisting and making journeys to Per¬ 
pignan with secret papers encased in bread, M. B— kept up 
morale by subtly urging members of the Gestapo into ridic¬ 
ulous situations, news of which would quickly make its way 
around Paris and become a sort of verbal Marianne or Canard 
Enchatni. The climax to his career came some time before the 
Liberation. Every member of the Paris Gestapo received one 
morning an engraved card inviting him to the first perform- 
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an.ce of Beethoven s newly discovered 10th Symphony, to be 
performed privately at 548 rue de Rivoli. The rue de Rivoli 
is long and its numbering is not logical, and at eight o’clock on 
a cold December night the fashionable end of the street ap¬ 
peared to contain few but Gestapo officers irritably demanding 
the position of number 548. It must be the other end, they 
were told, the unfashionable end near Les Halles. At the other 
end were still more Gestapo furiously counting the houses in 
vain attempts to find 548, while musical generals looked at 
their watches and shouted that the first movement must al¬ 
ready be half over. Not for half an hour more did they decide 
that the numbering of the rue de Rivoli ended at 547. 

But the hoaxes were not confined entirely to the Germans. 
Parisian society became closed and, as in a school, the un¬ 
popular member of that society was liable to be treated ven¬ 
omously. There was a pushing, elfin young man of talent 
called C—. His drawings were sophisticated, in perfect taste, 
and he was admitted, a little grudgingly, into the world of 
Berard and Cocteau. But over one particular incident he be¬ 
haved very badly towards another young painter called G— 
who was unblessed with a forgiving spirit; he contrived a 
reprisal of demonic proportions. C—’s telephone rang one 
morning and there was the following conversation. 

“Is that M. C—?” 

“It is.” 

“Ah, good morning, monsieur. This is M. K— of the- 

Turkish Baths. M. Berard was here last night and talked at 
great length about your superb drawings, You will forgive me 
if I say that I have so little opportunity of visiting exhibitions 
that I have not yet seen your work, but M. Berard says you 
are exactly the man I am looking for. The position is this. My 
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baths are so shabby, I am having them entirely redecorated. 
The entrance hall has been designed as a stone-age cave byM, 
Picasso. M. Dufy has designed an anteroom after qne of the 
special rooms at Pompeii—only of course in better taste. The 
ceiling over the main stairs by M. Berard—the Sabine Women 
two hours after. M. Matisse has kindly consented to paint a 
series of odalisques for the cubicles, and M. Rouault has done 
a magnificent mosaic of the calidarium of the Terme Caracalla 
for the floor of the main bath. And now, monsieur, I would 
like to ask you if you would consent to design murals and a 
complete ceiling for this main bath.” 

“I—I—why-er-yes.” 

“I am delighted. I would be so pleased if you could start 
immediately and bring your first designs here at the end of the 
week.” 

“Why, yes, yes.” 

For a week the wretched C— slaved and produced some 
excellent ideas. He then presented himself at the arranged 
hour, where he received his disillusionment. No person ever 
heard from Iris lips a mention of the incident, but there was 
eventually a pleasant coda. C— is now a well-known designer 
for the Paris theatre and it was his Turkish Bath designs which 
won him his first important commission. 

It was the infamous G— who adapted Swift’s Bickerstaff 
hoax to his own use. This time he had no more malignant 
motive than a desire to give Parisians something to ease the 
boredom of their days. Christian Berard and a certain duchess 
named L— were, in the phrase, comme cul et chemise, al¬ 
though their relationship was entirely innocent. G—, rather 
bored one morning, rang Berard, saying, “Ah, isn’t it so sad. 
I had to ring immediately to commiserate. She died quite 
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peacefully I hear—what! you haven’t heard? Yes, L—, and so 
young.” He left Berard to Iris tears and rang the duchess, “Ah, 
isn’t it so sad, what shall we do without him, such talent, such 
gaiety—what! youhaven’t heard? Yes, poor Bebe, quite peace¬ 
fully I believe, with your name on his lips and his last portrait 
of you at the end of the bed.” And he left the duchess to her 
tears. But neither of them was in tears for long; they could not 
forbear sharing their sorrow with all their friends, who, in 
their turn, rang their friends, with complicated results. 

“Isn’t it sad, isn’t it terrible, so young.” 

“But really, my dear, she wasn’t so very young.” 

“She! What do you mean? I’m speaking of Bebe.” 

“Don’t be ridiculous. Bebe is perfectly all right. You’ve 
been misinformed. Why, it was Bebe himself who rang Simon 
to tell him about it.” 

“Impossible. It was L— herself who rang Maurice to tell 
him about Bebe.” 

“Then telephone Bebe and hear for yourself.” 

“I shall do no such tiling. Ringing the house of the dead. 
Maurice couldn’t possibly have got it wrong. I suggest you 
ring L—. 

“I will not indeed. Ringing the house of the dead!” 

For a morning the confusion continued and at lunchtime 
both the duchess and Berard had discovered the hoax. But 
their reaction was not what one would expect. They joined in 
the game, preserving the confusion and multiplying the per¬ 
mutations until by evening the joke was out and the laughter 
began. 

There is a suggestion of the Decameron nights about this 
litde world of frivolity which managed to preserve its vestiges 
through appalling times. The Resistance might have spat at 
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the thought of such triviality occupying the day of so many 
people. But it is after all a matter of opinion whether or not 
some good can come from fiddling while Rome burns. 

The taste for practical jokes did not cease with the Libera¬ 
tion and during my first week in Paris I found myself witness¬ 
ing with mounting horror the preparation of R—’s first 
elaborate hoax. A certain Mme Vallon owned a large house 
in Parc Monceau, remarkable for the richness and hideousness 
of its furniture and pictures. She was the widow of a manufac¬ 
turer and possessed social and cultural ambitions on an im¬ 
mense scale. But try as she would she could not conceal the 
fact that she was a most unpleasant woman, and after a certain 
incident R— decided that her turn had come. She was really 
too much. His fantastic mind got to work. Of all the fashion¬ 
able women whom Mme Vallon had failed to lure to her 
house the most desirable was the beautiful Princesse de Y—, 
and it was around her, whom he knew, that R— wove his 
fantastications. He outlined his plan to Marguerite who was to 
be his instrument. She rang Mme Vallon. 

“Mme Vallon, we have not yet had the pleasure of meet¬ 
ing, but I have so often hoped that one day we should be in¬ 
troduced. My name is Ysabelle de Y—, I am telephoning to 
ask you so great a favour. Would you, could you, give a small 
dinner party for me tomorrow evening? I want—please say 
not a word to a soul—to announce my engagement—to M. 
P—. I would like you to invite ..and she gave ten of die 
most celebrated names in Paris. 

Mme Vallon almost cried with emotion and promised that 
all would be ready. We could imagine her torn between a 
desire to announce the engagement prematurely and a desire 
to do nothing to displease the princess. The engagement of the 
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daughter of one of the best families in France to a proletarian 
author of celebratedly homosexual tendencies was an event of 
no little interest. 

At half-past eight the following evening Marguerite rang 
again. 

“A thousand apologies, madame. M. P— and I have been 
unavoidably detained. We will be with you in ten minutes.” 

Ten minutes later, taking pity on madamc’s hungry if cele¬ 
brated guests, she rang again. 

“Ten thousand apologies, madame. It is absolutely un¬ 
avoidable. Please do not keep dinner. We will be with you in 
an hour.” 

For an hour we listened to Pollens and Mclisande on records 
and then rang again. 

“How can you forgive us, madame. In half-an-hour,inhalf- 
au-hour. Quite unavoidable.” 

At eleven-thirty we rang again. It was the moment for the 
coup de grace. In an offhand manner Marguerite said, “I really 
don’t think I shall come, madame. M. P— and I have decided 
that we would be quite unsuited to each other.” 

R— was satisfied and lay back and laughed. It was two 
years later, in Rome, that he and I heard the, perhaps, final 
repercussion of this incident. We were drhiking at Rosati’s hi 
the via Veneto when whom should we meet but M. P— him¬ 
self. He was telling stories, of which he had many, and finally 
he told us how very nearly he had become engaged to the 
Princesse de Y—. At the end of his very garnished story my 
leg was blue from a series of sharp, delighted little kicks. 
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T AVIGNON, I had been promised, I would be con- 

Z_» scious that I was at last in the South; and so it was. 
JL jL. Though it was two hours till dawn,when I walked up 
the main street in search of a hotel, birds sang in the trees—a 
vaguely eerie sound in the silent town—and the air had about 
it a warmth and softness which, for a reason which I cannot 
analyse, gave me a peculiar contentment. I could not sleep so 
soon after arriving in this still and delicious moonlit town, and, 
to the puzzlement of the patron, I left my hotel immediately 
after I had completed the inevitable jlche. 

Two old men were sitting talking in the market place when 
I entered it; their eyes followed me as I traversed it, as if I had 
entered the privacy of their home. I turned into tire side streets 
to the right of the market place; they were narrow and mean, 
and their twistings seemed without logic. But though I did not 
know it they were, by their meanness and narrowness, pre¬ 
paring me for a sight I shall not easily forget; for suddenly I 
broke from them and found myself, with head thrown back, 
attempting, visually, to scale the heights of an immense rock- 
face whose brown surface was lit extraordinarily by the moon. 
I had come, like this, upon the Palais des Papes. I walked round 
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the walls to the courtyard in front of the palace and stood for 
minutes watching the play of the moon on this vast and gloomy 
pile. The whole tiling was magnificently effective—the virtu¬ 
osity of size, the sublimity of austerity! And I thought of Henry 
James’ description of it in A Little Tour in France. He had not 
enjoyed it—“a huge, bare mass,” “a very dull monument” 
were phrases I recalled, and I returned to my hotel puzzled by 
my own unequivocal reaction. 

Alas, I was to be disillusioned. The moon, as so often, had 
let herself be party to a confidence trick; for next morning 
when I repeated my walk step by step I was appalled at the 
change. The break from the little streets against the palace wall 
I did not expect to surprise me again, but I did expect to be 
impressed by the height of the solid wall of stone; but that 
fact, now, had lost its power to impress. And as I stood once 
more in the courtyard I felt none of the divine intimations of 
the sublime which I had enjoyed a few hours before. The 
dreariest of all historical buildings, James had called it, and I 
could do no more than agree. But, fortunately, my first im¬ 
pression of it did not desert my memory, and I now think of 
the place with a curious and rather pleasing ambivalence. 

James' Little Tour is a charming book and gave me great 
pleasure during my own stay in Provence. It was fascinating to 
look at this wonderful country, at the same time, through my 
own and James’ eyes. His influence can be insidious and perhaps 
a little harmful. After reading him at length life seems auto¬ 
matically to take on ajamesian aspect, situations in one’s private 
life to become like a James’ conte —even one’s style must be 
pruned for “as it were’s” or a multiplicity of parentheses. And 
so now my feelings about Provence are best expressed by dis¬ 
cussing this book and James’ relation to France and Provence. 
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Henry James’* moments of exaggeration are so rare that 
it is less difficult than it might have been to believe him 
when he insists that his memories of France date from the 
year 1845, when he was not yet two years of age. He 
remembers, he says, being taken across Paris on the knee of 
a parent, in a carriage. Such virtuosity of memory is impressive 
enough, but the elaboration transforms it almost to the world 
of Baron Munchausen. He remembered the clear view, through 
the window of the carriage, of a stately square surrounded by 
high-roofed houses and with a “tall and glorious” column in 
its centre. It was this description which persuaded his parents 
that the memory was not false; for the squares of Boston or 
Albany contained nothing approximating to the Place Ven- 
dome. 

The swaddling-clothed baby was indeed father to the man. 
Observation was the slave whom James employed all his life 
to supply material for his imagination to transform into art. 
It was during these early years of foreign travel that his obser¬ 
vant faculty was disciplined and sharpened until its full use be¬ 
came unconscious and permanent. Even when he was in his 
sixties, and felt his range of subject was becoming limited, it 
was a tour of America which he chose as the means of setting 
his “twin demons of observation and imagination” at work 
again. But the first country to set them at work was France. 
In 1857, when he was twelve, the James family came to spend 

*This chapter was used as an introduction to A Little Tour in Frame (Home 
and Van Thai). 
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the summer at Boulogne. The children’s education had been 
fragmentary—a ceaseless removal from schools which had 
proved unsatisfactory. But now, in Boulogne, under their 
governess, Mile de Boningue, they were learning to speak per¬ 
fect French, and beginning that “sensuous” education which 
proved to be their making. Their father encouraged their 
minds to roam, gave them a horror of pedantry (of which 
there are vestigial remains in A Little Tour in France), and 
might have turned each into an “every man in no man” had 
their characters been less original. 

This early stay in France probably decided James that Eu¬ 
rope had a quality with which the great, rough America could 
never compete; but it was not until 1869 that he began his 
European travels in earnest. He went to Italy, and wallowed 
in the picturesque, something for which travellers had sought 
for nearly two centuries, and which he appears to understand 
as a sense of the impact of an older civilization on his own. He 
was never wholly lost in a reverie of time past, though he was 
fond, on a visit to, say, a Florentine palazzo, ofpeopling it with 
a few Ghibellines at supper. But Italy was a country in which 
to indulge the optic nerve and the historical imagination. He 
might tell a friend that it was a waste of time to study France 
when the real thing, Italy, was to be seen, but he knew that 
socially and intellectually Paris was a town whose influence he 
needed most in the world. And so, in the autumn of 1875, he 
arrived in Paris for his first visit as a professional man of letters. 
In later years his advice to those going to Paris for the first time 
was not to be put off by its superficial and external aspect, and 
the advice was perhaps the result of this visit. How closed the 
literary and social groups were, and how defensive of any 
newcomers who might impair their perfect symmetry. He 
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might go to Mmc Viardot’s Sundays and exchange a few hur¬ 
ried banalities with Turgenicv, or to Mmc de Blocqueville’s 
Thursdays to meet Flaubert, Maupassant, Edmond de Gon- 
court (rarely the two together) or Alphonse Daudet, but he 
was always the young American who had written some travel 
sketches, a novel and a few stories, who was charming and 
spoke excellent, if slightly demode, French, and whose taste 
for invitations deserved to be gratified. Flaubert read his stories 
and called them “proprement ecrit” but pale, and Turgeniev, 
more than any of the other Hons, took notice of him. But he 
wanted to have a closer association with this group of writers 
whose work he admired so much and which seemed closer to 
him even than that of George EHot or Hawthorne. Closer, 
that is, in every way except one. His Puritanism, which in 
America had seemed almost non-existent in comparison with 
that around him, became more apparent in France. He wrote 
of the modern French novel, “Everything ran to form, and 
the successful books were apt to resemble little vases, skilfully 
moulded and chiselled, into which unclean things had been 
dropped.” He was himself to use many immoral themes in his 
own books, but it was the treatment rather than the use of 
such themes which shocked him. He was never at home with 
Madame Bovary. 

At the end of Ills year in Paris he knew that he had lost, and 
the uninformativeness of his letters at this time perhaps reveals 
Ms anxiety that Ms New England friends, who disapproved of 
Ms abjectness to Europe, should not know of Ms failure. Paris 
had taught Mm a great deal, and he would always return to 
her with love—“I have loved France as I have never loved a 
woman” he once told a friend—and would correspond regu¬ 
larly with Ms French friends; Paris would always be there to 
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give him a refreshing sense of being able to get away from 
whatever place he decided should be his home. That place, he 
was almost sure, would be London, but before starting the 
siege of London he left for a tour of French provincial towns 
—his love of Balzac would naturally lead him to them. 

Until now his knowledge of France other than Paris had 
been slight, and this tour made him realize that while Paris 
may be France, France was by no means Paris. He smiled at 
the Parisian in Lyons who, on being asked what he thought of 
the Saone, replied that it was more beautiful there than in the 
capital where, however, it was spelt with an ei. He wrote travel 
letters for American newspapers, a vulgarity in himself which 
he punished by the creation of Miss Stackpole in The Portrait 
of a Lady, and allowed the vibrations and relations of visual 
impressions to store in his mind. In the travel letters and sket¬ 
ches we can see, in a very pleasant form, the scaffolding which 
is present but invisible in the stories and novels. In Roderick 
Hudson this scaffolding is fairly plain, but in The American it is 
almost invisible—and in stories like Four Meetings there is no 
trace of the “picturesque” (although Le Havre is a setting 
hardly likely to inspire topographical description). With this 
fondness for visual impressions and the born tourist’s love of 
“places” it might have been easy for James to allow his im¬ 
pressions and journeyings to impose an “idea” on him, but in 
fact his ideas seem to have come from the still centre within 
him which was untouched by his topographical surface. But 
once the idea was liberated all his experience and observation 
were brought to bear on it to give it that perfect expression 
which he considered so requisite in art. 

A Little Tour in France was originally written in the form of 
articles for Harper s magazine, after a six weeks’ autumnal tour 
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of Touraine, Languedoc and Provence, in 1882. The ground 
covered and the brevity of the tour suggest the kind of book 
it is. It is not in any way a serious study of this part of France, 
just as French Poets and Novelists is not a serious critical study of 
contemporary French literature; rather, both are a series of en¬ 
tirely personal impressions, and to the architectural student 
there are probably as many solecisms in the former book as 
to the student of French literature there are in die latter. That 
does not matter much. When a great novelist is modest enough 
to write a description of a country at some length for our pleas¬ 
ure and information we may count ourselves lucky to have it 
at all. It was a task James enjoyed, a task not elevated, but giv¬ 
ing him an opportunity to keep his visual sense well used, and 
so he set off with his Murray and his Guide-Joanne, alone, for 
his literary holiday. In Tours, however, he met Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble, her daughter and her grandson, with the last two of 
whom he made his excursion to the chateaux. The chateaux 
appealed to his imagination; theirs was the fairy tale kind of 
mediaevalness which he preferred to the sombre, inhuman 
mediaevalness of the Palais des Papes, or even of Carcassonne. 
His few hours in Carcassonne gave him great pleasure, but dur¬ 
ing his journey to the town he wrote a letter to Mrs. Grace 
Norton which reveals that he went to it expecting a “mouldy 
antiquity,” the thought of which had led him to invoke the 
genial presence of his correspondent. Carcassonne might not be 
wholly to his taste, but he could not deny its beauty. In Avig¬ 
non, however, nothing could make him record a kind word 
for the Palais des Papes, if he had come across its soaring walls 
on a moonlight night, suddenly, from the slum quarter which 
cling s to its foot, he might have thanked it for a moment of 
drama. The greater part of A Little Tour is elegant architec- 
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tural description, and it is remarkable how rarely one’s in¬ 
terest flags when one does not know the place described. Henry 
James was an “unprofessional amateur” where architecture 
was concerned—he admits that “in architecture I am always 
of the opinion of the last speaker”—and yet his subjective de¬ 
scriptions are sometimes more valuable than those of more ex¬ 
pert guides, because he suggests the texture and effect of a 
building, evokes its history, and salts the whole with a touch 
of personal anecdote. A “professional amateur” like Ruskin 
may have something more profound to say about the stones 
he is describing, but in his lighter books like Mornings in Flor¬ 
ence, he often fails to excite the visual imagination so well as 
James, and continually annoys with Iris violent prejudices. 
Though he dislikes the Palais dcs Papes so unequivocally, James’ 
book shows a remarkable eclecticism, another good result of 
his father’s eccentric methods of education. He is dispassionate 
and yet always he speaks in Iris own voice. 

James’ visual imagination was touched more often and more 
surely by topography than by natural scenery. A description 
of a Proven 9 al landscape will quickly turn into a Virgilian pas¬ 
toral, with shepherds whistling to their flocks who straggle off 
like the tail of a “dingy comet.” It is a little odd to find the 
typical colour of the Provencal landscape described as silver 
grey, and there are one or two moments when the reader may 
distrust James’ descriptions in these matters. The reason is that 
he was an urban creature, with only a mild love for the open 
country—and would have been so even if Iris father’s wooden 
leg had not made it necessary for him to walk only on the 
smooth pavements of a town. In later years he was conscious 
of this lacuna in Iris sensibilities; in a letter to his brother, who 
was about to take his sons for a camping holiday, he wrote, 
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“Nothing you tell me gives me greater pleasure than what you 
say of the arrangements made for Harry and Billy in the forest 
primeval and the vision of them drawing therefrom experiences 
of a sort that I too miserably lacked (poor Father!) in my own 
too casual youth. What I most of all feel, and in the light of it 
conjure you to keep doing for them, is their being a meme to 
contract local saturations and attachments in respect to their 
own great and glorious country. . .Later in the same letter 
he describes the setting of the midi house in which he is staying, 
a setting as suitable for him as Chocarua was for William, end¬ 
ing with the phrase “It’s classic—Claude—Virgil.” 

His pleasure in anything Claudian, Poussinesque, or Vir- 
gilian is apparent in this book. Like a true northerner he em¬ 
braced the zone mcridionale. At Toulouse he found the charm 
he was always determined to find in all countries that “apper¬ 
tained to the sun.” But for him the true zone meridionale was 
Italy, and in Provence his pleasure was increased by imagining 
himself in Italy; he constandy apologises for taking Italy as if 
it were the measure of all beauty in every country. The Pro- 
ven$als would feel most hurt at this comparison with Italy; 
for they rightly say that Provence has a quality entirely its 
own, winch one can find nowhere in Italy. Even the wonder¬ 
ful country between Florence and Bologna lacks its terracotta- 
coloured earth. 

In the letter quoted above appears one of James’ favourite 
words—“saturation.” In his critical essays he is constantly in¬ 
sisting that the only way for a novelist to produce important 
work is for him to saturate himself in the milieu he has chosen. 
His own novels show how completely he knew the actual 
counterpart of the society he described. The Italian stories and 
novels are, as I have suggested, saturated widi the Italian back- 
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ground, but unfortunately the tour described in this book did 
not spark the tinder of his imagination. Perhaps the speed with 
which he skipped from town to town made saturation im¬ 
possible, but it is more likely that he was not particularly in¬ 
terested to allow his imagination to be caught. For himself, 
his remark that France was a second-hand Italy was very true. 
In his letter to Mrs. Grace Norton he admits that France has, 
in the main, disappointed him. In the wider way of looking at 
things this idea of a “second-hand” France may verge on the 
absurd, but one can easily see why James the artist considered 
it to be so. France had given him Paris; Italy had given him a 
saturation of the Mediterranean world. There was little point 
in setting his novels or stories in a new, and not altogether satis¬ 
factory, meridional world. Fie therefore continued to think of 
Paris as being France, and preferred to use Switzerland as the 
balancing point between Paris and Italy. 

In this he is like so many writers of the north who have 
found themselves worshipping the south—Shelley, E. M. For¬ 
ster, Landor, Byron, Norman Douglas, Goethe, Aldous Hux¬ 
ley, all have bypassed the southern part of France. (The litera¬ 
ture of the midi is something apart, a sort of excrescence on the 
ideal of Italy.) The reason for this is not only that Italy has so 
much more to offer them than the southern part of France; 
most novelists can only write about their own compatriots, 
and while there is something right and proper for a novelist to 
describe English characters in aFlorentine setting there is some¬ 
thing not quite right and proper in his writing of the same 
people in the setting of, say, Languedoc. A novel set in Lan¬ 
guedoc we should expect to be about Langucdociens, but a 
novel set in Florence we expect to be about anybody but Flor¬ 
entines. 
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Thus Henry James was perhaps wise when he restricted 
his writing on France to this delightful book, into which 
he put so much hard work and so much of his unfailing 
charm. 
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Ik T N1MES it would not be natural to realise that the 
/... \ terracotta landscape of Provence is almost over, and 
T JLthat some miles to the south-west a flat, grey wilder¬ 
ness begins, where blue skies seem to offend against the atmos¬ 
phere. But at Nunes one thinks only of the Provencal skies 
and the extraordinary light which gives cypress, architecture 
and hill an unreal clarity. The town itself is at its best in the 
afternoon, when the Maison Carree stands surrounded by the 
silence of siesta time, and no subtle evening shadows spoil its 
sharpness. As I stood looking at it it was difficult not to recall 
the eulogies I had been reading by Smollett, Young, Colbert, 
Janies—even, by the wily Alberoni who flattered the French 
Court by saying the Maison should be sheathed in gold. Its 
reputation as perhaps the most perfect example of Graeco- 
Roman architecture outside Italy was world-wide and, one 
would have thought, safe. Yet today the murmurs of disap¬ 
proval are mounting; its symmetry is faulty, it has irregular¬ 
ities; above all, compared with true Greek architecture it is as 
Victorian to medieval Gothic. Trying hard to keep my mind 
a blank I walked round the square in which it is placed; draw¬ 
ings of the Parthenon and a model of the Temple of Antoninus 
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and Faustina which I had seen occurred as comparisons, but in 
neither of these were the side columns engaged with the wall 
of the building; instead a loggia surrounds all four walls. The 
Maison is a comfortable little building—one can take it in. the 
palm of one’s mind and rock it—but its fault, I feel, is that two 
moods have been mixed without subtlety or point. The 
portico, with its ten disengaged Corinthian columns, its steep 
flight of steps, and its depth of shadow is in perfect ordon- 
nance. The sides, with the series of engaged columns, are with¬ 
out depth and utterly dull. But in spite of this fault the build¬ 
ing is most pleasurable and sympathetic. Anybody gifted with 
a little pedantry will see that it is not carree at all, but oblong, 
unless there is some technical legerdemain about it, though 
such playfulness is hardly something to expect from so formal 
an architecture. That evening I read in Stendhal’s book of 
travels in these parts that he had noticed the misnomer; it was, 
he said, in the shape of a playing card, and went on to support 
Colbert’s notion that it should be transplanted to Versailles. 
Since he was writing in the character of a commercial traveller 
he was, I hope, allowing himself the aesthetic sense of a commis 
voyageur of the time. 

Having heard that the Maison is best seen only from outside 
I walked on by the aqueducts towards the Jardin de la Fon¬ 
taine. Here genuine classicism and the Grande Siecle’s delicate 
version of it have exquisitely come together. The statuary, the 
stonework surrounding the water, the rise of the garden to¬ 
wards the little Mont Cavalier cannot help suggesting a setting 
for Poussin. Perhaps age has romanticised it all and what was 
originally built as a formal garden has been made more 
“natural” by the patina of the stonework and the irregularity 
of the shrubs and trees; if the Nimois voted more money for 
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its upkeep Le Notre’s intentions would be more honoured but 
the blending of atmosphere would be less pleasing. Even when 
he was designing dais masterpiece he had Roman ruins to 
consider as part of the natural terrain. The baths at the foot of 
the Mont Cavalier and the Temple to Diana, whose closeness 
to the baths suggests a nympliaeum, were to be used to the 
same effect as Wyatt intended as he carefully constructed the 
ruined towers for Fonthill. Such a love of Nature that where 
she did not exist it was necessary to invent her, would have 
been inconceivable to Le N6tre; for all his formality he had 
the sincerer romanticism. 

The avenue which leads from the south gate of the Jardin is 
almost as wide and straight and imperial, as little thoughtful, 
of the houses which line it, as that which leads from Versailles. 
It is also very dusty and while I walked in the shade of the 
houses little dust clouds would arise from behind the trees as 
metal balls landed on the ground; the national game of 
Provence was the most serious sign of activity I saw in Nimes 
that afternoon. Of all the Provencal towns Nimes appears to 
slumber most. Avignon is in continual motion, the Mono- 
Prix store is always full, but Nimes is so spacious that if the 
activity is there it is so spread out that one is unaware of it. It 
seems to be a dead town, though quite possibly its production 
figures are no less than those of Avignon or Aix. It is also one 
of the cleanest southern towns—perhaps, I have heard it sug¬ 
gested, because the Nimois are predominantly Protestant! 

There was a small library at my hotel and among the hooks 
there I found a copy of Mirnoires sur la Guerre des Ceveitnes by 
Cavalier, the Camisard leader after whom the Mont Cavalier 
in the Jardin de la Fontaine was presumably named. It is a most 
interesting, and rather sad, book. The Camisard war which 
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began in 1702 is, apart from its causes, the most romantic of 
wars. For two years a few thousand Protestants waged a guer¬ 
illa war on the royal troops. A handful of Camisards would 
rout a regiment of regulars in the passes of the Cevennes with¬ 
out the loss of a man. They lived in caves in the mountains, 
made their own gunpowder,and plundered Cadiolic churches 
for lead to make their bullets. Their one difficulty was clothing, 
but an arrangement was made with villagers that a clean camis, 
or shirt, should be given in exchange for a dirty one. And thus 
their name. 

But the cause of the war was not romantic; it was the result 
of the State’s inhuman persecution of Protestants after the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, that most foolish act of a 
sane man. The king, finding that the revocation was forcing 
Protestants to fly the country and thus putting trade into chaos, 
forbade them to leave the country; but would offer them no 
measure of religious tolerance or ease their persecution in 
any degree. The only way they could worship was to meet in 
the lonely garigue of the Cevennes, to form what became 
famous as the assemblies dn desert. It was during one of these 
meetings in 1702 that the preacher announced that six Protes¬ 
tant men and women were being tortured in the house of the 
Abbe de Chayla, Archbishop of Nimes. Sixty men, singing 
the hymn “Exurgat Deus,” marched to the house, freed the 
prisoners and executed the abb£ in his garden. Other notorious 
anti-Protestants were shot, and the band took to the lulls to 
avoid a detachment of dragoons on its way from Montpellier. 
Others followed them, and the war had begun. Cavalier at 
this time was a small wiry man of twenty-two, silent, re¬ 
sourceful, intelligent—more intelligent than any of the other 
potential leaders—and he became the leader of one of the four 
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groups of Camisards. The royal troops from the north, unused 
to the terrain or the fighting methods required, perhaps 
secretly sympathetic to their enemy, could do nothing, and 
back at Versailles Madame de Maintenon kept the news from 
the long she had incited to the original folly. 

Cavalier describes one incident with the relish of memory. 
After routing a party of dragoons he found an order on the 
captain’s body, signed by his general, demanding that lodge¬ 
ment should be given the party as required. Not far away was 
the heavily fortified Castle of Scrvas, containing a garrison 
who were “grands pcrsecuteurs et auteurs du massacre de 
plusieurs protestants du voisinage.” He proceeded to plan his 
own version of the Trojan Horse; twelve of his men were 
dressed in the king’s uniform and six more were bound as 
prisoners, and these he led up to the castle, where he presented 
his papers and introduced himself as GeneralBroglio’s nephew. 
The comforts of the castle were offered him and his men; 
during the night the garrison was slaughtered to a man “pour 
venger tant de cruautes commiscs contre les protestants du 
voisinage.” Then the castle was burnt to the ground. 

The war continued for two years, indecisively, with the in¬ 
telligent Marshal Villars using all his diplomacy to bring to 
an end a war he could only consider stupid. He admired 
Cavalier because he, unlike Roland and the other leaders, 
tempered his romanticism with sanity. What a great general 
he would make if only he would serve the king. Villars plan¬ 
ned to seduce him, offered him a pardon, a commission and 
1,500 livres, but Cavalier only accepted the invitation to 
Versailles as ail opportunity to bargain with the king. But his 
blunt mountain ways annoyed the king, who broke off the 
audience. A great opportunity was missed. With a little 
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intelligence the king could have compromised, allowed the 
Protestants their liberties, and with only a slight loss of dignity 
ended a tiresome and pointless conflict. His generals, gover¬ 
nors and troops would assuredly have thanked their God, but 
no, persecution and torture were to continue for many de¬ 
cades. It is almost impossible in our age, when one idiocy has 
been replaced by another, to understand tire reasons for the 
terrible absurdity of this kind of religious intolerance. 
Couldn’t they see, we keep asking ourselves when reading the 
history of this period, were they mad, why do they do it? 

Cavalier believed that the few compromises which were 
eventually offered the Protestants would be honoured and 
should be accepted, but the fiery Roland and most of the 
Camisards refused to accept them. Cavalier, as he walked 
down the lines of the camp, heard murmurs of “coward” and 
“traitor,” and, a disappointed man, left for Spain with twenty 
men. He was suffering from a too great intelligence. From 
now on he is no more than a soldier of fortune with no allegi¬ 
ance, though it is obvious that always one thought occupied 
him—the liberation of the Protestants. Ill 1706 he felt a chance 
had come. Queen Anne commissioned him to raise a British 
fleet for a descent on the French coast. But within sight of land 
the invasion was abandoned, and the Liberation of the Protes¬ 
tants continued as a dream. Living quietly in Ireland among 
the French refugees at Portarlington, as Governor of Jersey, or 
later when lie lay dying in his little house in Chelsea, he must 
have wondered whether it would not have been better to have 
remained in the garigue with the Camisards, fought on, until, 
like Roland, he was killed. As it is he somehow fails as a truly 
romantic figure—he has a depth to him, a contradiction which 
makes him far more interesting but less satisfactory than 
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Roland. And the Protestants of Languedoc still worship the 
memory of Roland, who died in battle for them, whereas 
Cavalier is remembered by no more than the little hill in the 
Jardin de la Fontaine. 


ii 

Finding no coach going to Aigues-Mortes I took one for 
Montpellier. Aigues-Mortes (for some reason its name had 
haunted me for years) is on the seaward side of the flat estuary 
country and no main roads drink it of enough importance, so 
the conductor put me down in a village some miles from it, 
pointed to a lane and advised me to get a lift—an autostop — 
since the only other way of arriving would be on foot. An 
hour later a small vegetable lorry turned off into the lane and 
1 was given a lift behind. Two baskets of cherries were on 
either side of me and as I watched the change of landscape my 
hand automatically and often went to them. I have said that 
the country here is grey, and that is the impression in spite of 
the green of the vines which cover the land to the horizon. 
The outer parts are still colourful with the red earth but further 
towards the river mouth the land is sodden and the wet earth 
loses its colour. 

The twists of the road sometimes allowed me to see the 
low-lying ramparts of the town in tire distance. No one can 
say that the approach to Aigues-Mortes, whose very name 
denies much thought of beauty, is beautiful in the conven¬ 
tional sense, but it is memorable. St. Louis and the Crusaders, 
when they founded the town as a port of embarkation, built 
the ramparts with far from aesthetic ideas. Those thirteenth 
century functionalists built a parallelogram of solid wall for 
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one purpose only. But there is a great pleasure in seeing this 
medieval town squat on the skyline. Carcassonne and Tarascon 
may suggest the Middle Ages better when one is actually in 
them but neither is as immaculate as Aigues-Mortes from 
outside. 

The lorry dropped me outside the North Gate. An old man 
sitting on a bench and staring into the canal told me that the 
house of my hosts lay a mile or so along the sandy path which 
more or less followed the course of the canal. Half-an-hour 
brought me to the only house I could see for miles, unserved 
by any roads and attractively desolate. It was of indeterminate 
age, built with grey brick, and white-shuttered. It seemed to 
be unoccupied and the garden was hopelessly overgrown; 
suddenly a fine Alsatian rushed at me barking, until its chain 
was fortunately played out. A fat little woman came from be¬ 
hind the house and showed me in. 

Armande de Bemis, my host’s wife, came to greet me with 
a crying baby in her arms. She was young and pretty—our 
mutual friend in Paris had told me that she had been one of 
the beauties of Aix—but life so far from any society whatever 
had made it seem purposeless for her to make-up or be careful 
in her dress. It took some minutes for her to lose her charming 
shyness, to recollect those things which would once have come 
to her quite naturally. We went into the sitting room, com¬ 
fortably but shabbily furnished; the shabbiness I leamt later 
was partly due to the hard wear it had received from the broad 
bottoms of Oberleutnants. Jo-jo her husband, she explained, 
was sorry not to be here to receive me, but he was out paying 
the German prisoners. Their little boy of four came in, as 
sunny and as contented as the baby was miserable. The met¬ 
abolism of the two seemed to have reacted differently to the 
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marshes and mosquitoes. Bebc was covered with bites and 
lumps while Pierre’s complexion was fresh and clear. Rocking 
Bebc on her knees Armande asked me about Paris with polite 
interest and asked after our friends, told me about the beautiful 
almonds grown on their laud, that it was a pity I had just 
missed the Pelerinage to Les Saintes Maries, but that I must 
spend a day in the sauvage flats of the Camargue, the Wild West 
of which France is a little proud and whose Gardiens, though 
an aristocracy of the South, dress in the furs and stetsons of 
Texas and are natural and perfect horsemen. All this she told 
me, blushing now and then and interrupting herself to rush to 
the kitchen to see what the new cook was up to. Eventually 
Jo-jo arrived. No one could help taking to him immediately. 
He was in his early thirties, with a scholarly, sensitive face, very 
worn and tired. We talked from the first as if we had known 
each other for years.Within ten minutes he was showing me a 
photograph of Armande as a little girl, and began a little joke 
in English. “As she was,” he began, pointing to the photo¬ 
graph; “as sheis,” pointing to her; and, holding up a toy mon¬ 
key, “and as she will be.” Armande’s English was good enough 
to understand and she clapped her hands and laughed. 

Later in the afternoon Jo-jo took me round his land, and it 
was then that he began to talk seriously and with a sigh, and 
gradually I came to realise that here at last was a cogent sign 
of the chaos which seems to breathe permanently beneath the 
surface of France. In Paris it had been difficult to see the cor¬ 
rosion at work; black markets and high prices yes, but in¬ 
dividually everybody seemed happy enough. But Jo-jo’s life 
was a life decaying. We approached a cottage on the edge of 
the marshes; it was shuttered and beginning to fall to pieces. 
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“In chat house,” he said dramatically and in English, “I spent 
the happiest days of my life.” It was a shooting box, he said, 
and in it he and his father and brothers had stayed up all night 
telling stories before setting off just before dawn, in boats, 
across the marshes in search of canard. A chasseur now lived in 
the cottage and he came out to meet us. They talked endlessly 
about the old days, and from his wallet the chasseur produced 
a crumpled snapshot of Jo-jo’s record shoot. Now it was all 
over. Ammunition was impossible to get, the duck were 
fewer and somehow everything was different. 

We had reached the wine sheds; pointing to the enormous 
barrels Jo-jo said “They’ll take 10,000 hectolitres and in my 
father’s day we filled them every year. Last year I made 400 
hectolitres, and the land will probably never give any more.” 
Provence is a country full of impoverished aristocrats and Jo- 
jo’s family had once been very wealthy. (The Cardinal de 
Bcrnis had won some fame in his time, earning from Voltaire 
the nickname “Babet la Bouquetiere.”) Now he was forced 
to let the chateau which he loved so much and come to live in 
the hunting lodge, Quincaudon. “I want to live nowhere else 
now,” he said. “I love this wild kind of country. Marshes seem 
so unpleasant to you townsmen but they’re in my blood. And 
I couldn’t do without this strong Rhone wind now—I’d be 
miserable if it stopped. Do you see that little shack over there 
on that island in the marshes? That’s where Patrice de la Tour 
du Pin would like to die. He saw it when he was down here 
last year and he made me give it to him so that he could go 
to die there. He loves solitude too. Ha, look, this is the spot 
I buried my shot guns just before the Germans arrived. They 
were clever though, they found them and I was hauled up and 
questioned in my own sitting room—they’d taken over our 
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house as their headquarters. One of them thought I’d buried 
them for a little sabotage work, but I hadn’t, I was just very 
fond of them. But in the end they realised it and let me go.” 
A little further on we saw some Germans working very slowly 
among the vines. “One can’t expect them, to work hard,” he 
said. “They’d be fools if they did.” 

The estuary country must be one of the worst fed districts 
of France. It produces so little itself that almost everything ex¬ 
cept nuts, grapes and eggs has to be brought in from more 
productive parts. My hosts rarely ate meat, and what little 
they were able to buy was poor. Dinner that night was a mine¬ 
strone soup, an omelette and haricots verts followed by bread 
and cheese and nuts; the wine was their own making, of 
course, for the poor quality of which they thought itnecessary 
to apologise. I felt they very rarely dined on a less modest 
scale than this. They said they were pleased with the new cook 
and would allow her request that she should have her ancient 
paramour—whom she had no intention of marrying—to stay 
with her. But the cook was thinking along different lines. She 
came to ask Armande if she could have a few words with her, 
and five minutes later Annande came back to say that the 
cook felt her man would never stand the isolation; he was 
fond of talking and she thought she had better get a job in 
Aigues-Mortes. “Ah,” said Jo-jo, “there goes the fourth this 
year. It’s becoming droll.” 

Ten minutes later we were drinking a virulent eati de vie and 
I was listening to Jo-jo. He was talking about Iris favourite 
modern poet—that Lamartine of our time—Patrice de la Tour 
du Pin (surely the most beautiful name a poet has ever pos¬ 
sessed) and read passages from his books for me. Then we got 
on to politics. He was of the Protestant Right, quite certain 
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that no other way could save France. The only intolerance I 
had noticed in him was his attitude towards Communists. It 
was of the Communists that he told me the strange story 
which follows. 

“Even in other parts of France,” he began, “they have little 
idea what went on down here after the Liberation. It was a 
most terrible anarchy. The Communists had organised the Re¬ 
sistance partly because it’s a thing they enjoy and partly be¬ 
cause they felt the time would come when they could use it to 
seize power. I don’t think there is or was a patriotic idea 
amongst the lot of them. Most of the South is Left—it’s a re¬ 
volutionary tradition going back centuries—but Aigues-Mor- 
tes was one of the towns with aRight Wing Mayor. M. Coulo- 
mar was one of the most honourable men you could imagine. 
I’d known him all my life. He used to come shooting with my 
brothers and me. He ran a salt factory and gave all his workers 
a very good deal. But one night, shortly after the Liberation, 
one of the Communist Resistance leaders and his gang broke 
into his house and murdered him in his bed. That was not all. 
They broke his arms and legs, mutilated him—castrated him 
and gouged out his eyes. Next day they went about the streets 
and knew that no one would dare touch them. The police did 
nothing either. The leader, a great brute called Thiraud, went 
and sat in a cafe where a friend of mine heard him say that he 
intended to pay me a visit that morning. My friend cycled out 
to warn me immediately. I went upstairs and saw with my 
binoculars that they had already started out. I locked Armande, 
Pierre and the cook in the cellar and loaded my gun. And then 
sat where you are now with my eye fixed on the window, and 
waited. I can tell you I was very frightened. Four of them 
came in from the garden through the window there. I held my 
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gun ready and asked them what the hell they wanted. Thi- 
raud was breathing pastis and told me to put my gun down, he 
wasn’t going to do anything. He just wanted to talk but I 
didn’t put my gun down, though it wouldn’t have been much 
use. I let him talk and he called me a bloody Conservative, 
and said I was scam for not being in the Resistance. Then he 
gave a very naive defence of Communism which made me 
really smile. I asked him if Communism in France was going 
to mean the murder of good men like Coulomar, which gave 
him only the opportunity to describe with relish what he had 
done to my friend the night before. I couldn’t understand what 
game he was playing with me. He had shown no violence, 
only an almost devilish friendliness. But I felt it might turn in¬ 
to violence any moment. Then Thiraud said, ‘So you’re the 
crack shot of the district, eh? Never missed a duck in your life, 
eh? You think you’re a better shot than me. I never missed a 
German. Come on, we’ll see who’s best. Get a couple of plates, 
Louis.’ We went into the garden. They threw a plate into the 
air and Thiraud shot. I remember thinking of poor Armande 
in the cellars at that moment, imagining she was now a widow. 
Thiraud missed wildly and it was my turn. Shooting plates is 
my little hobby and I winged it beautifully, whereupon he 
put his hands to his sides and began to laugh uproariously. 
‘You’re the best, you win,’ he said, and when his laughter 
was over he turned to his men and said, ‘Right, back to the 
town,’ and left me standing bewildered with a loaded gun ill 
my hand. Why they had come to see me, whether their in¬ 
tention had been to kill me I don’t know. I suppose, really, 
they had had a blood lust the night before and that was enough 
to satisfy them for a few days.” 

“And how long were they in power in the town?” 
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“Another three days, and then they went on the run. Most 
of the murderers were caught, but Thiraud is still free some¬ 
where or other, under an alias.” 

Next morning I walked over to Aigues-Mortes. It was amus¬ 
ing to speculate on what I should find behind those austere 
battlements; Dumas’ “bijou soigneusement enferme dans un ecrin 
de pierre” or a typical little town of Languedoc; It is rather the 
latter, although it is too dilapidated and poor to be altogether 
typical. White plaster has fallen from the walls to leave the 
whole town in a rash. The people are poor and wan, for the 
incidence of fever is naturally high. Aigues-Mortes, I could not 
help thinking again, what a curse it must be to have such a 
name. And yet it had once been a prosperous inland port, well 
known to all Mediterranean traders. Maurice Barrcs, in Le 
Jardin de Berenice, has seen in it a morbidedza similar to that of 
Venice. Both have been in decline for centuries, and both for 
the same reason, but the morbidedza of Venice is strangely satis¬ 
fying—one could not wish the Casa d’Oro to be in any better 
repair or to see the Lagoon filled with tramp steamers. The 
parallel is m ore exact, however, when one thinks of the dun¬ 
geons of the Doge’s palace or the Bridge of Sighs; for few 
towns can have been the scene of more cruelty than Aigues- 
Mortes. Hardly a tower on its battlements is not associated 
with some act of savagery. The TourdesBourguignonswasso 
named to commemorate a particularly nasty massacre. One 
night during the early 15th century the Burgundian troops 
were surprised by the Royalists; hardly a man was spared and 
the corpses were piled up in the rez-de-chaussde of this tower. 
Before long an odour was noticed, and the town’s chief in¬ 
dustry was put to good use; sackfuls of salt were poured onto 
the bodies and pollution was prevented. A jingle thus passed 
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into the language: 

Bourguignon sale 
L’epee an cSte, 

La barhe au menton } 

Saute Bourguignon. 

But the massive, circular Tour de Constance, which stands 
in a moat at one of the northern comers of the battlements, 
has the most sadistic history of all, and its sinister reputation 
has spread throughout France. It was built by St. Louis as a 
citadel and as a station for pilgrims to the Holy Land. Its name 
is too kindly and feminine for so gloomy and cruel a place— 
though it comes from the faith and constancy of its founder. 
The gardien had so little interest in telling me its story that 
after opening the doors he shuffled off in silence. I explored it 
alone. Three circular chambers one above the other, connected 
by a winding staircase and a hole in the centre of each floor 
through which stores were hauled, a soft Cerberean light from 
the slit windows upon which the lines of the immense embra¬ 
sures in the walls converge, embrasures once used as cells for 
two princes du sang. Everything is thick and heavy, almost the 
only ornament being the arms of the Bishop ofPsalmodi over 
the chimney piece. Inhuman, if religious, minds seem to have 
built it. I remembered the ornamental watch I had been shown 
in Paris which had belonged to one of the wretched Protestant 
prisoners in the tower. What a blessing such a watch must have 
been to her during her twelve years’ incarceration. It was dur¬ 
ing those years that Lady Mary Wortley Montague, that live¬ 
liest of foreign correspondents, found herself at Nimes. The 
Protestant Nimois, their freedom of worship denied them by 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, had taken to worship¬ 
ping in the assemblies du desert in the garigue of the Cevennes. 
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An assemblee was surprised by the dragoons of Marshal de 
Villars and those caught were condemned to the galleys by 
the Governor of Languedoc, the Duke de Richelieu. At this 
point Lady Mary arrives, and the Protestants take her as a sign 
of deliverance, beseeching her to speak to the Duke. At a mas¬ 
querade he is delighted by her company and agrees to set them 
free for her. But as she chatters to him about the cicisbei of the 
Court of Vienna or dances a gavotte with an officer of the dra¬ 
goons she does not realise that a few miles away a far less ele¬ 
gant scene is taking place. Protestant girls, bien nees, having re¬ 
fused to marry Villars’ rough Catholic soldiery, are scratching 
“Resistez ” on the flint walls of a cell in the Tourde Constance. 

No, the Tour de Constance docs not invite one to linger in 
it; rather, the thoughts winch it must stir soon become appalling 
and unbearable, and it is a relief to emerge into the light of the 
look-out post at the top. In the grey distance we see the shape 
of the Cevennes, to the South the c tangs of the estuary and to 
the East, if it were clear we should see the tower of Les Saintes 
Maries de la Mcr. Below us, in the market square, is Pradier’s 
ineffective statue of St. Louis and round it, in the words of 
Maurice Barres, “Aigues-Mortes , miserable damier de toits a tuiles 
rouges, est ramassee dans 1’enceinte rectangulaire de ces hautes mu- 
railles, que cerne 1’admirable plaine, terns violettes, etangs d’argent 
et de bleu clair, frissonnant de solitudes sous la brise tiede.” 
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Dear B—, 

I HAVE JUST streaked along the coast from Marseilles in 
a matter of sixteen days. No town could be a better intro¬ 
duction to the C6te d’Azur than Marseilles, where Vice 
and Crime, if they have not reached an apotheosis in fact at 
least have done so in frankness; my first walk in its streets was 
interrupted on six occasions by nasty little men who asked 
me if I wanted to sell my raincoat. You may turn no corner, 
sit at no cafe, look in no shop-window without some cabalis¬ 
tic voice Irissing in your ear, “Got anythin’ to sell, mister?” in 
an accent which reveals that most of their clients have been 
American. As you walk you see the same strained and search¬ 
ing faces examining each passer-by all day, wondering if he 
has pounds, dollars, Swiss francs, raincoats, coffee or, perhaps, 
gold. And at night these wealthy but wretched men who have 
no life whatever are joined by the largest parade of prostitutes 
which any main street could boast of. Hardly a girl out after 
dark does not conceal her price ticket. The numerous Ameri¬ 
can camps in the vicinity have made Marseilles the Mecca for 
every poule in France. 

I stayed a day only in this fascinating but depressing place 
and moved on to Bandol, a few miles up the coast. Very quiet, 
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very petits gens, but with the finest series of creeks on the whole 
coast—quite solitary with pines on the little coastal hills be¬ 
hind and, above them, the lovely hills of Provence. So far it 
is a part of the coast which the villa builders have not ex¬ 
ploited. I went there every day with a young German-French 
boy and a French girl whom he is courting; we had a creek to 
ourselves—sometimes I would tactfully go to the creek next 
door. You would like Walter; he is so conscious of the wicked¬ 
ness of Germany that he’s determined, personally, to show the 
world how charming a German can be. He smiles as you ap¬ 
pear on the terrace of the hotel, advances to inquire whether 
you have slept well, hopes that no mosquitoes managed to 
invade the net, makes a little joke, insists that you should join 
him and share of his Nescafe, tells you quite sincerely how 
much he admires the English, and offers to show you the 
town. The first morning I met him he said four times, with 
real meaning, “I want you to enjoy yourself while you are in 
Bandol.” I told him, politely in return, that I wanted him to 
enjoy himself while he was in Bandol, too. He told me that he 
knew all the girls staying at the hotel and if I was too shy to 
introduce myself to any I would like to meet he would be only 
too willing to introduce me. So intent was he on proving to 
me that he liked and admired the English that I was forced to 
take my book to my room for my after-lunch read, instead of 
enjoying it on the terrace. I am being very unpleasant about 
Walter, trying to get, I suppose, some slight revenge for the 
hours of exasperation I suffered from him—but if he had only 
realised that I did not share his passion for unceasing gregar¬ 
iousness I should have been very fond of him. He has been in 
France since he was seven and yet he’s lost very little of the 
smiling earnestness of the young of his race. As I left Bandol 
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for the Island of Porquerolles lie shook my hand and said that 
he felt a very true friendship for me and made me promise to 
see him in Paris; I wondered if any English boy of Inis age ex¬ 
isted who, without being priggish, could say such a thing. 

Porquerolles—a small paradise island just off the coast near 
Hyeres; deserted and magnificent beaches for the best bathing 
I’ve yet discovered; an almost unexplored hinterland owned 
till his death by Jean Giraudoux, with nearby forested hills. If 
ever you want a holiday on which to play the noble savage to 
perfection without the nuisance of civilisation about to be dis¬ 
covered romid the corner, this is your place. “La Socicte Na- 
tionale de Nudisme” has made a very nice choice in Porque¬ 
rolles. Unfortunately everything is very dear since so much 
food has to be brought across by boat. 

On to St. Raphael and the Cote d’Azur of the imagination 
begins, but what can I want to say about this dull little place 
with its narrow, dirty beach and its handful of expensive hotels e 
It has nothing and I moved on after a night into the magnifi¬ 
cent Esterel, fragments of whose red rock have formed the 
beaches and transformed the inshore water into a dark red. 
The hills which slope down to the twisting road and are 
covered with pines and cherry trees are overwhelmingly ro¬ 
mantic; the presence of the sea has helped them to remain ro¬ 
mantic in a way that the Alps of the imagination have lost. 
Until the middle of the eighteenth century that part of the 
coast rivalled the maquis of Corsica as a residence for bandits, 
and during the Occupation itwas again turned to such uses by 
the Resistance. I couldn’t help leaving the coach halfway 
through the mountains and scrambled over them for an after¬ 
noon until the evening coach arrived. The air was heavily 
scented as I climbed higher, for almost every plant which 
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grows here is scented — fir, laurel, cypress, tamarisk, juniper, 
marjoram, myrtle, lavender and thyme. Coming to a peak I 
saw, down below, a stream running towards the sea and, al¬ 
ways unable to resist mountain streams, I climbed down to¬ 
wards it and swam for a while in its cold and shallow water. 
Then I lay on the grass at the side with the sun beating down 
and read in the Continental Daily Mail (an excellent paper by 
the way) that the Victory March in London the day before 
had been celebrated in cold and rainy weather. Shocking to 
say it but I smiled and turned over to toast my back. 

CANNES: The season had not started so my easily aroused 
envy wasn’t tried too much by the sight of luxury-living in 
the hotels. A few black marketeers waddled round pufFmg 
contentedly at Hoyo de Monterreys and preparing to receive 
innumerable cheques in the name of their boss in Paris. The 
first evening I found a little bar with the rather remarkable 
name of Zonzibar. An English girl of a raddled thirty-five was 
trying to persuade, in a very loud voice, an R..A.F. Wing 
Commander to take her home for a drink. He was rather em¬ 
barrassed and nervously made little jokes which would have 
made any other girl turn to more promising game. But she 
was drunk and she was set on him and couldn’t believe that 
her charms were insufficient for him. When she got to the 
stage of trying to pull him to his feet to take her home he very 
gently made a little speech to her, freed himself, and walked 
off with great dignity. The waiters looked on with admiration. 

“The English know how to do that well,” the barman said 
to me. “She’s a bit funny, that girl.” 

She came to the bar—the other end from me fortunately— 
and ordered a large gin fizz, for which she paid from a roll of 
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5,000-franc notes. She began to chat to the barman inEnglish. 
She was not the slightest put out by the snubbing she’d just 
had—merely plastered on a little more lipstick and looked 
round for somebody else to try her luck on. There was a group 
of two girls and three men talking rather loudly at a table, 
playing the juke-box incessantly. 

“Have a drink, you people?” she invited them, bought them 
all gin fizzes and began a five-minute exuberant monologue. 
She talked nonsense mostly, but she did it with spirit and a 
little humour. Her words, if I could remember them, wouldn’t 
interest you much—you must take it from me that her manner 
was clever. Then she became nostalgic. 

“Have you got Stardust on the juke-box?” she said to the 
barman. “Oh I must hear that. Takes me back.” 

When she said that I felt I’d got her. Without that one re¬ 
mark “It takes me back” I don’t suppose she’d have remained 
in my mind more than a few hours. But now I think of her as 
a neat little symbol of a girl of the thirties—a girl of the thirties 
who failed. She was well educated, had been beautiful once, 
and now she was a painted tart with bags under her eyes and 
a gin voice, growing old in a pleasure-town, trying to get 
middle-aged Wing Commanders to go to bed with her. That’s 
all I know of her. I left the bar a few minutes later and haven’t 
seen her since. You must think I’m a little mad to write about 
her as if she were of any interest; she isn’t really, but I shan’t 
forget her for a long time. 

The next evening I spent in a manner which our mothers 
would consider more healthy—a good sharp walk out to the 
Palm Beach casino at the end of the cape. The lies de Ste. Mar¬ 
guerite He a quarter of a mile off the tip of the cape, and the 
gamblers in the casino, if they should leave their tables for a 
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moment to look out of the window, might sec the walls of the 
chateau fort on the island in which the Man in the Iron Mask 
was imprisoned. I had intended to hire a boat to visit the cha¬ 
teau but the mistral had suddenly blown up and the waves in 
the channel were becoming fierce. I stood on the end of the 
cape and looked towards the island; there was a little sailing 
boat, sail almost parallel with the water, about fifty yards from 
the further shore. The wind was growing every minute and 
the boat was obviously in difficulties. And then I heard steps 
behind me and an anxious-looking girl came running onto the 

jetty. 

“Oh he’s started!” she exclaimed to no one in particular and 
then, turning to me, continued, “He’s mad coming across in 
this wind—I wanted to tell him to stay. Oh, it’s so dangerous 
—he’s a fool, I shall be very angry with him.” 

He, whoever he was, was handling the yacht with absolute 
mastery. He was tacking continually, half standing all the time 
and balancing with the weight of his body. Once he seemed to 
lose control and the girl gasped with horror, as it seemed im¬ 
possible he wouldn’t capsize. But gradually he drew nearer and 
we could watch his expert movements more closely. I’ve never 
seen such a look of enjoyment as on his face, such certainty 
that he’d get the better of any danger. Eventually he brought 
the yacht round the cape into the comparatively calm water of 
the harbour and jumped onto the beach, full of smiles, and 
kissed his girl friend. We all went off for a drink to celebrate 
it, and they told me they lived in Cannes. They seemed to do 
no work except bathing, yachting and ping-pong. A little later 
when I was alone with Pierre and the drinks had made him a 
little confiding he told me that he had built a smallboat-house 
and bungalow on the island, where he would entertain his 
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friends in delicious secrecy. He was furious with the mistral; he 
and Janine hadn’t been to the island together for a week and 
now the night was ruined. He invited me to meet him in the 
morning and he’d take me across, but the mistral was blowing 
harder and we had to give it up. 

Pierre was, I suppose, a fairly typical post-war French boy. 
His hair was in the “swing style,” very long at the sides and 
brushed back; he wore jazzy shirts with designs printed all over 
them; he read Hemingway and Steinbeck in preference to any 
other novelist, he loved American swing music and he was 
tinged with that arrogance which one used to associate with 
the Hitler Jugend; he was very conscious of the strength of his 
body, walking everywhere with his shirt wide open, self-con¬ 
sciously holding his shoulders well back; extroverted, insensi¬ 
tive—the sort of person you might instinctively dislike if he 
sat with his friends at the next table to you, but if you got to 
know liiin you would see that all these things have been ve¬ 
neered on him by Iris education; I liked him very much after a 
while. Gradually, I felt, these irritating arrogances would be 
worn away and he’d be a pleasant, simple, cheerful creature. 

On to Nice byway of Cagnes-sur-Mer, the original of Trou- 
sur-Mer in The Rock Pool. Through Juan-les-Pins where Ger¬ 
man prisoners were at work enlarging the beach for the holi¬ 
day invasion, through the delightful little fortified town of 
Antibes—and a morning excursion to bathe at the completely 
deserted Eden Rock. The coast so far makes one feel that the 
Cote d’Azur is finished, the luxury is over, destroyed by the 
war, but when I suggested this to a baker in Antibes, at whose 
shop I was eating a most delicious miUefeuille, he laughed, 
amused at my pessimism. It was just that the season hadn’t be¬ 
gun; it had always been like this at this time of the year—in a 
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month everything would be happily loud and luxurious once 
more. But in one thing he agreed—the people who stayed in 
the large hotels would be quite different; now the coast would 
be besieged by the newly and precariously rich, spending furi¬ 
ously because money had so little meaning that it was point¬ 
less to keep it in the banks. 

And now I’m in Nice—large, facaded and unfriendly. No 
wonder Pierre had been unable to understand my leaving 
Cannes for it. But how wholesome and dignified it is, the 
South Kensington of the Midi. It has few quarters of much in¬ 
terest, but I could sit on the seats in the market place for hours. 
It’s a very large market, very cheap and incessantly alive. The 
stall holders have a natural sense of colour and the mixture of 
the various kinds of cherries, the strawberries, the green and 
yellow melons, the glossy green of the aubergines, the delicate 
pink of the young carrots and the dull purple of the luscious 
figs make a simply superb display. 

It was while I was sitting here this morning that an old man, 
smoking his pipe, began to talk about an eighteenth century 
house almost opposite us. It was, he told me, the house on 
which the strappado had been used. I had heard vaguely of the 
strappado, imagined it to be a particularly bad kind of flogging, 
but he enlightened me. The Piedmontese rule in the eighteenth 
century had been quite despotic—curfews at ten o’clock, no¬ 
body could travel beyond the city limits and the strappado was 
given for the smallest crime. It was really an execution by 
torture. A rope was suspended from a projection at the top of 
the house, and its two splayed ends came down to within three 
yards of the ground. The prisoner was placed in the window 
of the top storey and the two ends of the rope tied to his wrists; 
then he was pushed out of the window, coming to rest with 
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his feet a foot or two from the pavement. Sometimes, if the 
first performance did not kill him, the prisoner would he 
hauled up for a second or third strappado and if he lived after 
that he was returned to his family a twisted, bleeding cripple. 
I hope this hasn’t turned your stomach—I’m afraid the old 
man’s far too graphic description of the dangling body quite 
turned mine. He turned to pleasanter things. He told me that 
Nice has an enormous and completely phoney noblesse. Under 
the Piedmontese one could become a count simply by paying 
over three hundred pounds—but lettres de noblesse, bought as a 
matter of course by the bourgeoisie, could be had for fifty 
guineas. Nice, he said, is and has been for many years, a bour¬ 
geois town; the bourgeois under the Piedmontese ascended 
while the wretched aristocracy descended. And looking round 
at the gemutlich houses of Nice one agrees that they seem to 
express a bourgeois community. It certainly isn’t a town to 
attract me for long and tomorrow I move on. 
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F”"! iHE LITTLE hotel, le Voile d’Or, in which Somerset 
I Maugham was staying, overlooks the harbour of the 
it fishing village of St. Jean, Cap Ferrat. From its win¬ 
dows, one might imagine its prospectus reading, may be seen 
one of the finest stretches of coast in the world—the rugged 
mass of rock which rises, not perpendicularly yet with preci¬ 
pitation, from the sea in whose folds may be found some of 
the least spoilt villages of France, backward villages of Italian 
type which overlook the pampered coastal belt. The proprie¬ 
tor of the hotel, Captain Powell, the father of the film director, 
has never, each day of the thirty years he has lived at St. Jean, 
failed to be moved by the view Ills hotel commands. Tins he 
will tell you a little shamefacedly, as if it reveals some secret 
depths of poetry in him. He came into possession of the hotel 
in a rather odd and pleasing fashion. During the 1914 war he 
had saved the life of one of the Courtaulds, who had made him 
promise that if ever he could do anything for him he should 
let him know. In 1920, wandering in France and undecided 
about his future, Captain Powell found die Voile d’Or up for 
sale. Shortly afterwards, with Courtauld’s money financing 
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him, he was bringing the amenities of the best kind of English 
spa hotel to Cap Ferrat. 

Somerset Maugham was living in a modest suite in the hotel, 
having recently returned to France to find his Villa Mauresque 
had been shelled by the British fleet in an attempt to destroy 
a signal post which had been erected nearby. Most mornings 
I would meet him and his secretary for a bathe in the harbour 
of the Villa Singer, a fantastic piece of architecture on the 
eastern side of the cape. Mr. Singer, whose family fortune came 
from the sewing machine, had built it for Isadora Duncan, who 
had expressed a desire to have a Florentine palace in the South 
of France—one feels how appropriate to herself was her choice 
of architecture. Her dramatic mind enormously enjoyed the 
dark rooms of her palace and meals were improved when 
eaten in surroundings suggesting a Florentine chapel, whose 
doors, instead of opening onto a campo, opened onto the sea 
and the rocks. Yet something had to be done to improve the 
privacy of the villa gardens; a high wall must be built and 
what better than an operatic wall from the third act of Tristan ? 
And so it was built. But now there was no one to enjoy it so 
thoroughly as the great Isadora, and during the war the pleas¬ 
ant garden had been allowed to run wild and the frescoes on 
the loggia walls were as cracked and faded as the Cenacolo of 
Leonardo. But as surroundings for a morning’s bathe the villa 
could hardly have been bettered. 

Maugham, though he is in his mid-seventies, has the appear¬ 
ance of a vigorous sixty. Fie plays a good game of teimis, his 
dives are daring and graceful, and after a twenty-minute swim 
he will emerge only slightly breathless. The labyrinthine 
wrinkles which cover all visible skin above Iris collar should, 
in the normal way of tilings, give him an appearance of great 
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age, but the structure of his face is so arranged that the wrinkles 
seem, to have no right to he there, and serve to emphasise the 
preservation which is beneath them. The once celebrated 
moustache has now been removed to reveal the deep upper lip 
which is supposed to be one of the signs of a thoughtful man. 
He is just of average height but his figure is one which makes 
him appear a little less. Sir George Sitwell, noticing this effect 
while conducting him through one of the vast doorways of the 
Castello Montegufoni, kindly said to him, “Mind your head, 
Willy.” His voice is soft and he speaks at an even, unhurried 
tempo with a rather musical effect. I wondered whether this 
perfect control of pitch and tempo might not have been the 
result of his victory over his stammer, which will only appear 
at intervals of twenty minutes or so, and then only for a few 
words. He himself finds some affection in his voice—ex¬ 
periencing, with many others who have done the same, bitter 
disappointment on hearing a recording of himself for the first 
time. For the rest he is unfailingly courteous though given to 
sudden bursts of rage which pass very soon; he is as capable of 
violent prejudice as he is of the most generous thought and 
action; he is contented with die simplest living and regulates 
his life almost as thoroughly as he disciplines himself in the 
writing of his books; he had brought enough cigarettes from 
America to allow himself five a day until October, when he 
would replenish his stocks in London, and he had just enough 
cigars to allow himself one a day after dinner. He rises early 
every morning and has a routine of small duties to perform be¬ 
fore the morning's writing begins; and whatever happens he 
will never do without the half-hour’ssiesta after lunch—and it 
is never more or less than half an hour. 

I am not at all sure why it is that I have remembered our 
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conversations so exactly; they were not very profound and it 
is not Maugham’s way, except in his plays, to express himself 
in striking phrases. For all I know one always remembers the 
conversation of celebrated men. I joined his bathing party most 
mornings for some weeks and. dined a few times with him, 
and what follows is a condensed version of all these conversa¬ 
tions. 

Fie had enjoyed being in America, the Americans had 
treated him very well and suggestions had come from some 
quarters that he might like to become naturalised, but this he 
had not considered for a moment, and had spent his last year 
in South Carolina hardly able to be away from Europe a mo¬ 
ment longer. The day of lauding once more on French soil at 
Marseilles had been one of the happiest of his life. I noticed 
that it was to France he had returned, not to England, then 
realised that France is far more his home than England, which 
he visits twice a year for a holiday. We talked of the other 
English writers who had gone to America and to my surprise 
he said that Auden was the only one who had been able to 
Americanise himself; he was now completely American, yet a 
lonely creature in his eccentric apartment in a far from salu¬ 
brious neighbourhood of New York. Isherwood in Holly¬ 
wood (“that delightful, strange man whom you could never 
really know” he said of him) was in a mess, unable to acclima¬ 
tise himself to American life. 

Of Huxley’s novel Time Must Have a Stop he said “It was 
beautifully done. Aldous is air artist. He rarely does anything 
imperfectly, but I found myself after some time hating his 
ridicule of the world. I found I was unable to see what was 
ridiculous in a mother loving her dead son so much that she 
transfers her love to a boy of the same age. Aldous will always 
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hold up to ridicule perfectly normal human relationships in 
which there’s nothing at all despicable. Yet I admire and enjoy 
the genial cruelty of his early novels. . . Isawhimafewmonths 
ago in Hollywood. He has few people to talk to and 
seemed pleased to see me because I should be able to under¬ 
stand him if he introduced the name Piero della Francesca 
into the conversation or quoted a line from Winckelmann. I 
think he is perhaps the most learned novelist who has ever lived. 
He can only be erudite when he talks—and there he is liv¬ 
ing in a colony not remarkable for its erudition. And yet 
he won’t leave . . . Aldous has accepted Vedanta though he 
knows there are logical objections to it—which he now entirely 
refuses to consider. I think perhaps it’s a pity he’s given up the 
search for truth which made his grandfather so great a man. 
It’s restricted him very much as a thinker, but he’s been grad¬ 
ually moving towards it for a long time.” 

I asked him if he had read the Unquiet Grave by Palinurus 
and he replied, “Yes, indeed, and a very good book it is, but 
there have been others like it and I was hoping it would be 
something more than they are. I was very upset to find Pali¬ 
nurus in such an unhappy state—I had never quite realised that 
such conflicts had raged in his mind. I have not seen him for 
many years—I remember the last time I saw him was at tire 
Cafe Royal with Stephen Spender. During the previous week 
they had both suffered under some matrimonial difficulty but 
they were both very amusing about it.” 

Of T. S. Eliot he said, “I have read the Four Quartets many 
times—each with increasing enjoyment though I wouldn’t 
pretend that I altogether understood them. But the beauty of 
them is quite undeniable. I enjoy his poetry, itis so obviously the 
work of a most sensitive artist, and yet I can never understand 
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how a man so sensitive to words when writing poetry only 
succeeds in being rather like a pedantic schoolmaster in prose 
... I have only met him once—it must have been quite fifteen 
years ago, at a dinner party given by Osbert and Sachic Sitwell. 
It was one of those parties that look, if I may say so without 
conceit, excellent on paper. But our hosts had planned too well. 
Not a soul would talk. The time dragged; alcohol did nothing 
to us.Wc began to look surreptitiously at our watches, longing 
for the time to arrive when we might leave without rudeness. 
I’m afraid Eliot and I must have left with a very poor idea of 
each other’s company—but I am told he is the most delightful 
company with one or two intimate friends.” 

One morning he began talking of Bernard Shaw whose 
Pygmalion he had read the evening before. “It was interesting. 
I counted as I went all the theatrical tricks; I’m sure every trick 
in the whole box is in that play and every variation of every 
sure-fire laugh. And yet with all that what a slovenly design 
it is—and even the dialogue is often slovenly. I found I 
couldn’t accept the complete sexlessness of Higgins—there just 
isn’t any reason except his mother fixation, which, in the play, 
isn’t at all enough. But I suppose the reason is in Shaw himself 
—he has so little interest in the sexual instinct.” 

That morning, I remember, the rock of Monaco was clearer 
than it had been for some days and he told me he had always 
longed to have one of the beautiful eighteenth century Italian 
houses in Monaco-ville—perhaps the best examples of archi¬ 
tecture on a coast remarkable for its architectural hideousness. 
“It was there, I believe, the old Duke of York kept his mis¬ 
tress. It is a rather amusing story . . . But I forget.” As we 
crossed the garden on our return to the village he commented 
on a hedge which had been grown the length of the servants’ 
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quarters. “Doesn’t thatshow the callousness of the upper class ?” 
he said. “They place a hedge here so that the servants will be 
hidden from their gaze, and also make it quite impossible for 
the servants to get a view of the garden.” 

That afternoon I went up to the Villa Mauresque. Its name 
had suggested an oriental style of architecture, but, as one 
passes through the entrance gates which bear Maugham’s cab¬ 
alistic sign to keep off the Jettatura (a symbol discovered by his 
father in Fez), one sees a white, rather angular mass whose 
design suggests the Baubaus more than Morocco. Going a little 
closer, small Moorish features become apparent—a window 
grating, the shape of the upper part of a window—and one 
wonders how such decoration came to be combined with such 
austerity. By now the workmen will have removed these last 
vestiges of its Moorish birth. It had been built many years ago 
for a bishop who had spent most of his working life in Algeria 
and whose architecture he admired to the point of imitation. 
He had begun the task of hewing terraces out of the rock on 
which his villa was built—terraces which he covered with a 
foot or so of imported soil; this has become one of the most 
beautiful artificial gardens in the world, in which axe grown 
rare European specimens of certain Antipodean plants—one of 
them the casuarina tree. Dotted over the grounds are various 
small huts whose use seemed doubtful; they were, I was told, 
huts built by the bishop as places of meditation during his 
morning walk. I was shown the pent-house room in which 
Maugham docs all his writing. Its comfortable yellow furni¬ 
ture had been slashed all over by the Germans who had lived in 
the house during the Occupation; “I wouldn’t have minded 
that at all,” said Maugham, “if only they’d left me my wine. 
They seemed to be men of taste; they only drank my best wine, 
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and really good wine’s so difficult nowadays. I like to have a 
little to swank with, you know. What about a drink now?” 
He smiled a moment and, as if to explain his smile, went on, 
“I can never say What about a drink?’ without a smile. Do 
you know anything about Augustus Hare? It makes me seem 
very ancient but I actually knew him well. I still read Inis books 
with great pleasure. He was indeed the correctest of creatures; 
staying with him one had to remember a thousand little tilings 
one never usually bothered about. I remember I was staying 
with him one weekend and we had been out for a long walk. 
On returning I asked for a drink. When I had it and the ser¬ 
vant was gone he said to me Willy, I was very shocked to 
hear you say a very vulgar thing just now. A gentleman never 
asks foradrink. He always asks for “something to drink”.’ And 
for years after that I would never fail to ask for ‘something to 
drink’.” 

Maugham’s politics, rather surprisingly, proved to be Left 
Wing—though like so many intellectuals today he seems to be 
worried by a political dichotomy. Socialism seems to be so 
inevitable, so correct, will undoubtedly improve the life of the 
masses and make an end to the inequalities of capitalism. And 
yet it will destroy the old douceur de vivre in the process of 
creating the new; the old system, wicked as it w r as, was admir¬ 
able in many ways. Perhaps I am attributing to Maugham 
problems of my own, but I felt that he was a Socialist because 
his honesty forced him to be so and not because of any great 
love of it. Very soon we left politics and talked about Sir Max 
Beerbohm’s essay on Lytton Strachey which I had just lent 
him. “One of Max’s very best,” he said. “Only a few of his 
affectations and a beautiful example of his prose. I felt it told 
me just as much about Max as about Strachey—a good tiling, 
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I dunk. You know, I’ve never met a man with a culture so 
self-contained as Max. I think he’s hardly read a book since he 
left Oxford in the nineties—even the little Latin tags in this 
essay seem to smack of his Oxford days. He has great culture— 
yet it’s there inside him, all the time—I think he might ruin it 
if he let any come in from outside.” 

He had been reading The Waves the evening before—his 
reading is regular and enormous. “It’s the third time,” he said. 
“I shall really appreciate the fourth. Harold Nicolson tells me 
that’s the correct number of times to read it. She shouldn’t 
have been a novelist—she’s a great poet. Her characters simply 
aren’t people at all. I wish I had known her better. She was a 
delightful, distinguished, amusing creature. I remember die 
last time I met her was just before I went to America for the 
Ministry of Information. We were dining out together in 
Westminster—rather bravely it seems now because the raids 
were at their height. She was enchanting and we all stayed 
late. I and a friend said we would take her home but she utterly 
refused to let anybody accompany her, so there was nothing 
for it but for us to follow her at some distance—there were no 
taxis—and see that she came to no harm. We reached White¬ 
hall and all was well, but just past the Admiralty two planes 
came over and the barrage began. We shouted to her to take 
cover but in the noise she couldn’t hear us. She made no 
attempt to take cover but stood in the middle of the road and 
threw her arms into the air. She appeared to be worshipping 
the flashing sky. It was a most weird sight to watch her there, 
lit up now and then by the flashes from the guns. Then the 
planes passed by and she moved on, with us still behind.” 

I can still hear, very plainly, his voice telling that story; it 
was a revelation of the tragic side to Mrs. Woolf’s character 
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and on that account it interested him a great deal. He told the 
story in his accustomed gentle maimer but with a trace more 
than usual of puzzlement. He went no further than the bare 
recounting of the incident, offering no comment beyond what 
was inherent in lus words. How like his manner of writing a 
story, I thought. To present you with the facts and incidents 
and to leave you to make up your own mind. The image of 
him standing beneath Adam’s Admiralty screen watching the 
possessed Mrs. "Woolf has become for me a symbol of 
Maugham the artist, the restless observer standing in infinite 
alcoves watching the peculiar antics of humanity. 
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I IFE AT St. Jean was quiet, cheap and infinitely pleasant; 
it was unadorned by tourists, and the French holiday- 
J makers—who insist on invading the Cote d’Azur for 
August and August only—had not yet arrived. One could sit 
with a pastis in Cappa’s bar and listen to the patron’s gossip by 
the hour. Only once during the time I was there did much 
activity enliven the village, and that was for the fiesta on July 
14th—a colourful little affair with not quite as many fireworks 
as there might have been had fewer been fired the previous 
day, during the testing of supplies. In the evening the entire 
village danced, octogenarians with as much energy as infants. 

But I wanted to see the whole coast and pleasant as St. Jean 
was I had dallied long enough. I packed and moved on to— 
but I cannot write the name; for it was the scene of an incident 
which, if I am to describe it here, must be camouflaged with 

discretion. My first evening in - was spent wandering 

among its steep and narrow alleys, admiring its crumbling 
Italianate houses and listening, unperceived, in a Proustian 
maimer from behind a pillar, to a choir practice in the church. 
From this last I descended profanely to a little bar on the har¬ 
bour front. It was livelier than the bars of St. Jean; four slightly 
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intoxicated young French soldiers were talking animatedly to 
a blonde in her middle thirties; she was well dressed, talked 
with a cigarette permanently drooping from her lips, and she 
had the rather rounded back of someone accustomed to spend¬ 
ing the most interesting part of her life on a bar stool. She and 
her companions were admiring each other, for she had bought 
the boys a round of eau de vie , and they were giving thanks in 
the form of rhetorical adulations of the English character, 
and she, since she was English, returned with some pleasant¬ 
ness about the French character. I sat in my corner and listened. 
The leader of the four was a dark, coarsely handsome young 
man with great spirit. It was he who managed most variations 
on the theme that the English were wonderful people, and it 
was to him that the Englishwoman paid most attention. She 
asked him a stream of flattering questions, and when he told 
her that he and his friends were in charge of a signals station 
nearby she managed to convey that she would be pleased to 
see over the station one evening. 

“You’d like to come? You would!” he exclaimed, de¬ 
lighted. “I shall come down—we shall all come down—to¬ 
morrow night in the jeep and take you back. We’ll have a 
party, eh?” 

He was so pleased that, as he ordered drinks, he invited me 
to join them. I sat with them and the blonde said, “Thank 
God, someone at last I can talk English to. I’ve been here a 
month and hardly spoken a word. It’d be different if I could 
get a car down here, I’d be in Monte every night—but I’m 
arranging it, gradually. No English people in this place at all. 
God knows why I came here. Are you here for long?” 

"A week or so. I’m on my way to Italy.” 

“That’s a pity. Why don’t you stay longer? It’s wonderful 
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here.” Her sudden change of opinion caused her no embarrass¬ 
ment whatever. We talked on for a while and then she bought 
the soldiers another round of eau de vie. She now spoke hardly 
a word to the coarsely handsome young man, who stood at 
our side rather bemusedly listening to us speaking in English. 
It was rather rude of us to speak in a language he did not 
understand, but Eve, for that was her name she told me with 
a smile, did not seem to wish to include him in the conversa¬ 
tion. Once or twice he understood a few words and would 
make a remark until finally, obviously now most displeased 
with, at least, the male characteristics of the English, he tried 
to force some of Iris lost spirit on Eve. In a very loud, cheerful 
voice he asked what time they should come down to meet her 
in their jeep. She gave them a time, they finished their drinks 
and left. 

Eve was rather drunk by now. “Nasty trick, wasn’t it?” she 
said. “Those boys’ll be coming here tomorrow night and I 
won’t be here. I’m mean sometimes. Weak and mean. Have a 
drink with me.” 

She was a talker. Every smallest matter connected with her¬ 
self she found of enormous interest—and so did I. She would 
end each chapter of her self-revelation with a demand that I 
should tell her something of myself, and seize my moment of 
hesitation, during which I cast round for ideas, as an oppor¬ 
tunity to begin a fresh chapter herself. She was only half 
English, her mother having been French, but she had been 
brought up in English schools. Her education seemed to have 
been good and yet there was something rather hard and vulgar 
about her; she had lived a vie de plaisir amongst wealthy busi¬ 
ness men; her world was the world of smart hotel bars, the 
gaudier night-clubs, weekends at riverside hotels, luxurious 
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and hideous flats in huge blocks in the Regent’s Park area, and 
summer months with parties of rich Philistines at Cannes. And 
yet, beneath her rather tawdry sophistication one could see 
glimpses, like a partly exposed palimpsest, of a life she had 
lived before this. At twenty-two she had married a Rumanian 
diplomat. In Rumania her husband developed a sadistic turn 
of mind and after some high diplomacy and moral blackmail 
of her own she managed to secure a divorce and an income. 
Back in London, a moderately wealthy girl, she began what 
she as good as admitted to have been a highly immoral life. 
She did not want to marry again; her freedom was far more 
entertaining. I gathered that before her marriage she had lived 
in the world of charity balls and diplomatic lunch-parties, but 
in her new freedom she looked back on that as too stuffy and 
respectable. Her new friends were wealthier and, for her, more 
amusing. One whom she told me about had, however, proved 
a disappointment. He had taken her and a friend to Cannes, 
where he had a yacht. It had been a proposal trip and one day, 
during a storm at sea, he had duly proposed to her friend. 
“He’d brought the ring with him from England,” she went 
on, “but when I looked at it I was furious. Jill wouldn’t have 
known just how much it was worth, and he knew it—but I 
did. I didn’t tell her, but if I’d been in her shoes I’d have flung 
it back in Iris face. He couldn’t possibly have paid more than 
.£250 for it.” 

What she had done during the war she wouldn’t tell me in 
so many words, but I gathered she had, to use one of her 
favourite words, been very “gay.” “It was very gay during the 
war, in spite of everything, wasn’t it, darling? Better than 
now. I couldn’t have borne another month in London. Paris 
wasn’t much better. I’d had such madly gay times there before 
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the war. It was almost dead the week I spent there. I could 
have cried.” 

Sometime later, as we walked along the harbour front I 
asked her if she ever intended to get married again. “Oh, yes,” 
she laughed, “I think I will—I think I’d better. I’ve got a little 
man coming down in a few weeks. He wants to marry me. I 
expect I’ll say yes. He’s only up to about my shoulder. He’s an 
Englishman from South America with an unbelievable accent. 
Far worse than the Australians, but he’s very sweet. He’s mak¬ 
ing thousands. He’s got some gadget or other he’s selling all 
over the world.” 

“What hotel are you staying at?” 

She told me. “But it’s an awful waste. They charge through 
the nose and I’ve got a villa already.” 

“A villa? And you don’t live there?” 

“I don’t sleep there. I’m frightened. Somebody might break 
in.” And then, impulsively and quite naturally she added, 
“But if you came to live there I wouldn’t be frightened. Yes, 
of course, why don’t you do that?” 

With the Damocles’ sword of a basic allowance dangling 
over one’s head die idea of saving even the smallest amount of 
money seemed most agreeable to me. I told her I would cer¬ 
tainly become her bodyguard. “Good,” she said, “come up and 
see it now. It’s only a couple of minutes away. Everybody 
said I was mad putting so much into it. But it’s all capital, 
isn’t it, and it’s got the most heavenly view from my bedroom 
window. You go right from the terrace down onto the rocks. 
You’ll love it.” 

It was a modern, terracotta-coloured building widi a small 
but carefully kept garden. The furniture was very lavish, but 
nothing had yet been done to make the place look like a home. 


F 
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We sat with whiskies on a sofa covered with striped glazed 
chintz and smoked American cigarettes. “I’ve got someone 
sending over a thousand a month from New York,” she said, 
“so take them whenever you like. God, aren’t the black mar¬ 
ket prices for Sweet Caps mad’. . . Why don’t you sleep here 
tonight? Madeleine comes in the morning—she’ll get your 
breakfast.” 

I turned and looked at her, looked at her properly for the 
first time. The bad light at the bar had not helped her. There 
she had looked lined and the skin at her throat was beginning 
to slacken. Now she was sitting back at one end of the sofa, 
with her hair haloed round her head on the pale blue stripes 
•of the chintz. The light from the table lamp, whether by 
accident or design I don’t know, smoothed away the lines on 
her face and the position of her head had tightened the slack¬ 
ness about her neck. “And you?” I murmured. 

“I shall stay at the hotel, of course.” 

“Why of course?” 

“Don’t argue.” 

I moved closer to her. I was more than a little drunk and 
now she seemed beautiful. I continued my murmuring with a 
few words which my conceit would not allow me to repeat 
here. I was looking down into her face. Gradually she drew 
the corners of her mouth towards each other and raised her 
head towards mine. Her lips were about six inches from mine 
when, with a sudden acceleration, she gave me a quick kiss 
and jumped to her feet. 

“I must get back to the hotel. Don’t come with me. There 
are eyes at every window. I’ll see you in the morning.” She 
went and there was nothing for me to do but retire to my bed¬ 
room which she had already shown me. 
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In bed I began thinking, in a vague alcoholic mist. All the 
literature of the Mediterranean, from South Wind to The Rock 
Pool, suggests that one should find on its northern shores 
women like Eve. But who but fools believe literature? And 
yet here was Eve, complete even down to a sadistic Rumanian 
diplomat ex-husband. During the day I had bathed alone and 
regretted leaving St. Jean more than I could have imagined 
possible. Already I hadbeguntothinknostalgicallyandroman- 
tically of it. But now, as I lay in an enormous and luxurious 
divan and looked out of die window at the lights on the other 
side of the bay I was delighted with the night’s adventure. 
Eve was wonderful. Then I went to open the window to 
relieve my headache. 

I was awoken in the morning by the gentle sound of a water 
spray. The gardener was giving his precious lawn its daily 
bath. Madeleine, for whom Eve had left a note, brought in my 
breakfast with smiles which betokened her delight at the pros¬ 
pect of a few weeks’ intrigue. I bathed from the rocks beneath 
my bedroom window in an attempt to relieve my hangover. 
Then I lay in the sun on the terrace and waited for Eve. When 
she arrived she was wearing a very short blue skirt; her midriff 
was bare and a brassiere almost covered her bosom. Like many 
women upon whom the maturer charm is gradually descend¬ 
ing she wore sunglasses. She was evidently proud of her legs; 
she sat on a deckchair and extended them to brown in the sun. 
Then she removed her glasses; it was a most disappointing 
action. The sun glared on her heavily made-up face; she was 
lined; her crows’ feet were well advanced; again the neck- 
skin sagged, and I realised, to my horror, that I could see no 
attraction in her whatever, and that my passionate feelings of 
the night before had been a compound of excitement, alcohol. 
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glazed chintz and subtle light. Now they were gone and 
my image of beauty was utterly destroyed. 

Wc passed the morning in bathing, sunbathing and talking. 
She still talked endlessly but if she had not there would have 
been many longueurs in our conversation. This morning was in 
no way continuing the promise of the evening before. Our 
worlds were like oil and water. I knew none of her Yahoos 
and she knew none of mine. Once we thought we had a 
mutual acquaintance and she was delighted; for five minutes 
she discussed his character, bank account and prospects before 
I could interrupt to say that my John Smith was not her John 
Smith. “Oh,” she said. Conscientiously I tried to find some 
subject which would interest her. Would she like music? Yes, 
she loved Tchaikovsky and “The Unfinished,” so wc spoke 
no more about music. Mr. Hadley Chase and Mr. George 
Sava were among her favourite authors and as I had read 
neither we got no further on that subject; politics bored her, 
so eventually I lay back and listened to her rattling on about 
her friends. 

It was a relief for me to leave her after lunch and go into the 
village. Passing the harbour wall I saw three figures walking 
in my direction—two girls and a young man. The girls wore 
shorts and wide straw hats and it was not until they were a 
few yards away that I realised that I had met them in Paris. 
They were Chilean, and lived in London. We went off for a 
drink at the bar where I had met Eve the night before. They 
had only been in-a few days. 

“Do you know a good place for bathing?” said Paz, the 
eldest, who was about twenty-three, “We’ve come out look¬ 
ing for a place.” 

After our cassis we went off to the place I had found the day 
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before. Chileans must be the most delightful chatterers in the 
world, and Paz, Joan and their brother Peter chattered at an 
immense speed in French, English, Spanish and Italian. It was 
impossible to know which language they would choose to 
say anything. It was as if they were unconscious of which 
language they spoke and relied entirely upon an intuition 
which told them which language would best express the 
meaning of what they had to say. I found myself understand¬ 
ing less than half of their conversation yet fascinated by the 
sheer sound of it. Now and then they would apologise for not 
speaking in English, confine themselves to that language for 
some minutes, and gradually revert to their natural poly¬ 
lingual expression. They had been in Europe since before the 
war and Peter, when he spoke English, appeared to be a typ¬ 
ical young Englishman. He had just left Oxford and would 
shortly be returning to Chile to begin his diplomatic career; 
he had the problem of so many children of diplomatists—he 
was longing to see the country where he was bom, yet was 
miserable at the idea of losing Europe, which he loved with 
an intellectual ferocity ; Chile he loved emotionally. Europe 
seemed to him, as to so many expatriates from the NewWorld, 
to be still the source of the world’s culture. He was fortunate in 
being able to forget the Europe of sorrow and oppression, and 
see only Barrault at the Marigny, a musical evening in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, or the colonnade of St. Peter’s. It was 
pleasant, after the morning’s vacuities with Eve, to talk about 
such things. 

Sunbathing on the unpleasantly hot sand Joan asked me 
where I was staying. A little embarrassed I gave her the name 
of my hotel. 

“But I shall be leaving there today,” I said. 
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“Why, are you going then?” 

“No—er—I’m staying here, but I’m staying somewhere 
else.” 

“This is most mysterious,” she laughed, “I’m sure there’s 
something more than meets the eye. We’ll throw you in the 
water if you don’t tell us all.” 

I gave them a version of the incidents of the night before. 
They, too, were well read in the fiction of the Mediterranean 
and recognised the evening as something beautifully in char¬ 
acter. They christened Eve “The Lady Eve” and were, Joan 
in particular, anxious to meet her. 

The afternoon had gone quickly and, not wishing to neg¬ 
lect my hostess, I rushed back for tea with her. She was sitting 
on the terrace looking out to sea. She was, I thought, a little 
sulky. I told her about the Chileans but she affected to have no 
interest in them, although I could see she was ready to ask 
many questions about them and tell me at length about all the 
Chileans she had ever met. She became more friendly after 
some gin and brightened still more when the telephone rang. 

“It’s my gadget man, I’m sure. He’s arrived inParis,” she said. 

But it was Joan. 

“Was that the Lady Eve?” she said as I took the receiver. 
“I got the number from the exchange. We wanted to know 
if you and the Lady Eve could dine with us this evening. 
They’re only doing cold stuff until the season starts, but it’s 
beautifully done. And bring your bathing costumes. It’s a full 
moon tonight and we’re going to bathe from the rocks. 
Peter’s going to bring his guitar.” 

I passed the invitation on to Eve, and, to my surprise, she 
refused it. “I’m tired,” she said sulkily. “You go. I don’t want 
to.” Annoyed by her attitude I accepted the invitation. 
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“All these young people,” she said quite voluntarily after I 
had replaced the receiver. 

“You’d like them I’m sure.” 

“They’re so lively. I heard what that girl said. Bathing from 
the rocks and a guitar!” 

It was useless to talk to her. Her mood was best left to play 
itself out. We talked—or rather she uttered acidities for which 
I attempted to find some soothing reply—for half an hour and 
then I left for the climb up the hill to the hotel. 

I was glad Eve wasn’t with us. She would either have talked 
incessantly about bars and business-men, or remained silent 
while we talked of other things. The S— were the only guests 
in a hotel of three hundred rooms and our voices echoed round 
the dining room. After dinner we played ping-pong and then 
went down to the rocks for our moonlight bathe. The water 
seemed warmer than during the day and we swam in the 
slightly phosphorescent water for some time, and then sat on 
the rocks and listened to Peter’s guitar. The pine trees over¬ 
hanging the rocks above him moved slightly in the breeze and 
cast a trembling shadow on him as he played. Then he began to 
play Le Premier Rendezvous, the theme song from a film he 
and his sisters had seen five times. They all sang in strict unison. 
But by now the night was becoming chilly and mosquitoes 
were about, so we climbed the fire-fly lit path back to the 
hotel. 

On my way back to the villa I wondered whether Eve 
would be there or at the hotel. The latter I hoped. It would be 
much pleasanter if, after such a good evening, I could go 
straight to bed without having to talk to her. I was beginning 
to find her company almost unbearable; she made me uneasy; 
every word I spoke to her came out as if from a pressure 
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pump. But, alas, the lights in the villa were on and as I came 
up the garden path she opened the door for me. 

“I stayed here because I thought you might have forgotten 
your key,” she said. 

“That was very thoughtful of you.” 

“I thought you’d he back sooner.” 

“I—I’m very sorry if I kept you up.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that. I don’t care.” 

“I wish you’d come tonight. I think you’d have liked it. 
The moonlight bathe was perfect.” 

“I hate moonlight bathing.” 

“You should try it sometime.” I realised how exasperating 
I must have sounded. 

“I have. Otherwise I wouldn’t have said I hated it.” 
“What’ve you been doing with yourself this evening'” 
“Went up to the bar.” 

“Oh, did tire soldiers come in the jeep?” 

“No.” 

“Anybody there?” 

“Not a soul. It was dead.” 

She was sitting on the sofa, I on the chair opposite her. 
What could I say now, I wondered. Her drinking had had a 
very different effect on her tonight. 

“Wonderful night, isn’t it?” I said absurdly, looking vaguely 
out of the window, as if for a pointless confirmation. 

“For God’s sake stop talking like that.” 

“Like what?” 

“Don’t sound so bloody cheerful, that’s all.” 

“Oh, but law.” 

She made no reply other than an irritated grunt. Oh, why 
did she stay, why didn’t she get up and go to her hotel? Leave 
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me in peace, I wanted to shout at her. What did she want me 
to dot Take her gently by the hand, ask her kindly what was 
wrong, soothe her, whisper nonsense into her car until she had 
lost her mood and was soft in my arms? Perhaps. But I could 
have done nothing. Cruelly, I merely felt that if site wished to 
be a bitch she could remain a bitch for just as long as she 
pleased. 

After a pause she suddenly spat, “Oh, don’t look at me like 
that.” 

“I didn’t know I was looking at you in any particular way.” 

“Oh, don’t bother, don’t bother,” she said. 

Suddenly I wanted to take the offensive myself. 

“What’s wrong with you tonight?” I asked. “You seem to 
be spitting rather a lot of fire.” 

“Everything’s wrong tonight. You go out. You don’t think 
a moment of what I'm going to do.” 

“But you could have come with me.” 

“I didn’t want to.” 

“So you think I should have stayed?” 

“Yes, you should have taken me out. You should have 
spent the evening with me.” 

She was right in a way, I suppose. But she had been so un¬ 
pleasant over the invitation that I had accepted for myself 
almost as a punishment to her. 

“Oh, you’re horrible,” she suddenly said with a malevolent 
look. 

Should I end it? I asked myself. Should I go to the sofa, take 
her in my arms, and thus prevent a row? I said, “You’re a 
difficult person, you know.” 

“Don’t say things like that to me. How dare you.” 

“Remember it’s you who’ve picked a quarrel.” 
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“I’ve picked a quarrel. Anybody would have been furious 
with you. I’ve never had such an awful evening. It was your 
fault. I hate you, I hate you.” 

She was talking hysterically now. 

“Please don’t, please don’t,” I said. “There’s no point in 
going on like this. Do calm down.” 

“I’ll talk as I please in my own house, thank you. How dare 
you tell me how to behave in my own house.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“Don’t keep saying you’re sorry.” 

And then, from the garden there came the sound of music— 
very romantic music. A guitar was playing very softly, and 
then the pure and simple notes of two recorders joined in. 
Spanish love music. We, the two lovers, now had our own 
serenade. Peter began to sing. 

“Who is this, what is dais? A joke?” said Eve. 

Trying not to smile I replied, “It’s the S—. They’re giving 
us a serenade.” 

That moment was a test for her. How would she behave? 
Smile with delight, beg me to forgive her for being so bad- 
tempered, roar with laughter at the irony of the tiling, or con¬ 
tinue as before? To give her credit I think she did want to 
soften a little and enjoy the joke, but somehow, no, she 
couldn’t quite manage it. She was too far gone, and she turned 
on me and said, “Tell them to go immediately. They’re tres¬ 
passing on my property.” 

Then I knew I should have to go back to my hotel in the 
morning. She was hopeless. My little experiment with loss of 
freedom was at an end. And I was very thankful. 

I went into the garden and thanked the S—. 

“But where’s the Lady Eve?” cried Joan. 
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“She’s iii the house, and I think it might be better if you 
didn’t come in.” 

“But it’s so strange—I don’t understand at all. Won’t she 
come out perhaps?” 

“I’ll tell you all about it in the morning. Shall we meet at 
the beach at ten-thirty?” 

I was at-for another week. On the three occasions 

when I saw Eve in the distance I discovered a convenient side 
street. On the fourth no escape was possible; she was on the 
arm of a little red-faced man, and we exchanged a polite nod. 
As we did so I heard the little man say, “Naow, where’s the 
best place for eating?” It was her gadget man from Guatemala. 
I wondered what gadget he had to handle her with. 
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V ICENZA WAS en promenade as, in the evening light, 
I walked across the green waste from the station to 
the Corso. The melon stalls, the aranciata vendors, the 
gelateria and the cafes could, it seemed, hardly complain of 
their turnover. Everywhere the air buzzed with conversation 
and middle-aged couples held each other’s hands as they 
walked—a characteristic I had noticed already in Ventimiglia 
and Milan. But the background to this pleasant provincial 
promenade was a reminder that Vicenza had seen the war. 
The Opera House, a not very beautiful nineteenth century 
building, had been bombed, and walking down the Corso-di 
Palladio one perceived that hardly a building had not been 
damaged; some palaces were utterly destroyed, their frescoes 
fading in the sun with only a broken pediment or a few feet 
of rusticated stucco to show that the building had once been 
a worthy work by Palladio. 

But the bombing of Vicenza was not very intensive; the 
same weight of bombs on Florence or Siena would have done 
half the damage. The modern Vicentans who look at the scars 
on their beautiful town with such sickness of heart have to 
temper their natural bitterness towards the R.A.F., who 
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bombed them so pitilessly, with regret that their sixteenth cen¬ 
tury ancestors did not squeeze their coffers a little more in 
order that Palladio might build in stone instead of stucco. The 
Chiericati, tire Antonii, the Trissini wanted magnificence but 
had not quite enough money to satisfy their tastes. Instead of 
marbles from Venetia they made Palladio build in stucco and 
persuaded him to use all his imagination on a magnificent 
facade; if the rooms within were hardly what the fafade would 
lead a stranger to expect, what did it matter? One must not 
cut one’s coat according to one’s cloth. The nineteenth century 
English architectural theorists proclaimed themselves to be 
horrified at this deceit, but for myself I find a rather sad hon¬ 
esty about it. The Italian is often a play actor and if the Vicen- 
tan noble families aspired to grandeur why should they not 
get as near it as they could? They could not foresee that an air 
war would one day punish their vanity. 

I was to stay with the Valmarana family in their flat in the 
Corso—a flat they had taken while their villa outside the 
town, San Scbastiano, was being restored. The Valmarana 
family had been one of the most liberal patrons of Palladio, 
and the Palazzo Valmarana is one of his best domestic build¬ 
ings; here he was told he need do no skimping, but could en¬ 
rich and enrich as he pleased. Perhaps it was by enriching the 
fa 9 ade that he gave it its great weakness—and there is some 
weakness in almost everything Palladio designed. Here the 
weakness is in the pilasters at either end of the facade, which 
are half the size of those in the centre, serving as platforms for 
statues; the effect is to weaken each side of the facade and give 
one a feeling of insecurity, quite the worst feeling a building 
can give. But I am wandering. The Conte Valmarana was 
away in Rome, so I was entertained by his wife and two sons. 
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Angelo and Paolo could hardly have been more different in 
appearance or character. Angelo was short and dark, modern 
in his outlook yet conventional, a supporter of the Left in 
politics. Paolo was a little younger—perhaps eighteen—tall, 
fair, with long, loose limbs. In politics he was Right, a con¬ 
servative in most ways and disconcertingly apt in his sharp 
criticisms of people or books. Silone the whole family could 
not read. His prose was so bad they said, that no educated 
Italian could read him with pleasure. I had to admit that I 
admired Fontamara, though I knew that in their minds 
thoughts were passing similar to mine when a French girl in 
Paris told me that she had taken a paper in a well-known 
English novelist for her baccalaureat. 

After dinner we sat on the balcony overlooking the Corso— 
and a bombed palazzo—and watched the never ceasing prom¬ 
enade. Hardly a minute passed without a salute from below; 
for Vicenza is small enough for one to meet one’s friends by 
chance three or four times a day. Later we, too, joined the 
promenade. It was moonlight now and the Giardini Valma- 
rana, the public gardens of the town, could not have seemed 
more attractive. Everything in the garden seemed to be on a 
small scale—the stream was narrow, the bosks of trees small 
and close together, the plots of grass in miniature. The full- 
size Renaissance wordiies, looking white and romantic in the 
light, seemed out of proportion. The whole effect was some¬ 
how symbolical of Vicenza; as if the Valmarana had called in 
Le Notre to do a garden for them, explaining that space was 
limited and grandeur would have to be achieved modestly. 

Next morning Angelo took me up the hill which overlooks 
Vicenza from the south. From the top of the ridge, not far 
from the Villa San Sebastiano one sees the whole of the little 
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town—the odd roof of the basilica which Palladio tried so 
hard to camouflage when he rebuilt the original church, the 
apparent ruin which is the outside of the Teatro Olimpico and 
the towers of the churches whose sacristies conceal, so often, 
a Bellini you had never thought to meet. 

Now we turned down the deeply rutted lane towards the 
villa; a high wall, dotted with gargoyles resembling a male¬ 
volent Mr. Churchill, marked the beginning of the villa 
grounds. The main building of the villa stands square and 
solid at the end of a large courtyard; it has all the Palladian 
virtues of correctness and good taste and yet, while I still 
enjoy the feeling it gave me, I can hardly remembera detail of 
it; was it pediniented, what Order was used, was it rusticated, 
how many windows had it; All is lost. All I can remember is 
that the usual row of statues stood, weatherbeaten, on its sky¬ 
line, like that Cloud of Witnesses which stands sentinel the 
length of Bernini’s Colonnade at St. Peter’s. For once, in 
Vicenza the memory of the inside of a building has destroyed 
my memory for its exterior. In San Sebastiano delicate oper¬ 
ations were iti progress. Every room of the villa was decorated 
in the Tiepolos’ gentlest baroque style. The method of paint¬ 
ing a fresco is to prepare the wall of the room section by sec¬ 
tion, painting immediately onto the new surface, so that paint 
and plaster become the same. It was therefore a problem, when 
war came, to remove these frescoes to safety. But Italian art 
technicians are among the most ingenious in the world and a 
method was invented for removing only the thin top layer of 
plaster. Canvas was pasted onto the whole area and when re¬ 
moved the paint came clear away, leaving, as I saw, its ghostly 
impression behind. One could pick out the contours of these 
ghosts—a Roman declaiming to his standard bearers, an 
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Apollo reclining on a cloud, or the sacrificial figure of Iphi- 
genia; it was, too, a little frightening to see the substance of 
these ghosts rolled up in a corner of the room amongst pails 
of size and bill-posters’ brushes, for all the world as if they 
were no more than a roll front Messrs. Sanderson’s. 

The Tiepolos at the Villa San Sebastiano must have been 
commissioned to make the interior a little more grand. The 
interiors of Palladio’s houses constantly disappoint. Not only 
are the rooms usually small and inconvenient, but they are 
intrinsically of little interest. The celebrated Rotunda, to 
which Angelo now took me, should only be admired from the 
outside. There are some Veronese frescoes in the main salone, 
containing a charming baby elephant, but for the rest a few 
minutes are enough. 

It was an exciting moment for me when we passed through 
the main gates and saw the villa at the end of a gentle rise— 
the Ionic portico above a short flight of steps, with the shallow 
dome just visible above it. The originality of the house was 
that the portico is repeated on all four sides, and repeated with¬ 
out becoming a bore, in order to form a belvedere for the 
beautiful views to be seen from all sides of the house. Perhaps 
it was this love of the “temple style” that made the Rotunda 
so influential during the eighteenth century in England—the 
building, indeed, to have the largest single influence on 
English domestic architecture. The travelling noblemen of the 
early part of the century, before Palladianism had given way 
to the gusto greco , fell immediately in love with the Rotunda, 
returning to their estates determined to have no more of the 
barbarity of their ancestors, and built their own Rotundas or 
near Rotundas. The two best examples are Mereworth and 
ChiswickHouse—thefirst successful, the second a clumsy, unin- 
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spired design for which Burlington and Kent must share the 
blame. Another, in Nottinghamshire, was reputedly the finest 
of all, but it was pulled down during the 1920’s. I have been 
told that in the United States there are nearly a dozen imita¬ 
tions of the Rotunda. 

Palladianism in England is a fascinating subject in which the 
amateur of “influences” can indulge forever. Today there are 
a few architectural writers who are inclined to criticise Palladio 
as a pedant, a mere reviver with little originality, who by a 
whim of fate became, to the popular imagination in England, 
Italy’s greatest architect. He is, of course, not Italy’s greatest 
architect, but he sums up the whole Renaissance style so per¬ 
fectly that, if he did not have Bramante’s originality, he was 
more complete; and in an architecture ofhumanism complete¬ 
ness is a virtue. That was why Inigo Jones toured Italy with 
Palladio’s bulky folios as his bible rather than Serlio’s, why 
Kent (who apart from copying Palladio for Houghton Hall 
succeeded the Meissonier craze with furniture and plate work 
adapted from the Palladian style), Burlington (“t7 Palladio e il 
Jones de nostri tempi”). Lord Westmorland and even Robert 
Adam studied his architecture so closely, and saw in it a seren¬ 
ity, an Augustan quality which psychologically so exactly 
suited them. The eighteenth century in England was, in some 
ways, the Silver Age of the Renaissance, and it was natural— 
inevitable—that something like Palladianism should become 
the normal architecture for the houses of the men who did 
most to form the spirit of the age. Palladio was, supposedly, 
correct, and a word which the Augustan pundits never tire of 
is “correctness.” I believe it was Dr. Johnson who complained 
that it was a mistake that no rule had been formulated to deter¬ 
mine the position of an alexandrine in heroic couplets. But 
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Palladio, although he avowed himself an unflinching correct 
Vitruvian, never hesitated to disregard any of that old pedants’ 
r ules if he felt so disposed. In the same way Pope left a loophole 
in his Essay on Criticism in the line about “snatching a grace 
beyond the reach of art.” Art for him was correctness, but 
correctness was a figure of speech, a useful disciplinarian to set 
up as an object of worship but not necessarily of example. It 
was the “minimum working principle” of its time and it made 
a unity of the immense diversity of the early eighteenth cen¬ 
tury. Palladio used Roman architecture and the Vitruvian rules 
with precisely this ambivalence, and to call him a pedant with 
a banal mind is utterly to misunderstand him. 

Eighteenth century Palladianism is something quite normal 
to its time, but Inigo Jones’ Palladianism must have been 
something quite weird and wonderful to its time. When Jones 
came back from Italy in the fust years of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, English architecture was still more or less in the Dark 
Ages. There are some interesting drawings at the Soane Mu¬ 
seum of sixteenth century English architecture whichhad been 
influenced by the Italian style. The influences are amusing— 
barbarism and sophistication meeting and sterilising each 
other. The Italian influence direct died after the break with 
Rome and reached England only after suffering impurities in 
the Low Countries. A scattering of classical decorative detail 
was encrusted on an organically Tudor design; or else the two 
styles were considered separately, as at Hatfield, where the 
wings were Tudor and the main block based on the Farnesina. 

But when Inigo Jones’ Banqueting Hall in Whitehall was 
opened in 1619 pure Palladianism, or, rather, late Renaissance 
architecture, at last found its English vulgarisateur. Jones was a 
great English architect but I do not believe he gave as much to 
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humanistic architecture, in Iris Palladianism, as Palladio did in 
his Bramantism. The Banqueting Hall and the exquisite 
Queen’s House at Greenwich could be accepted as master¬ 
pieces by Palladio; but that is not enough. Jones was a great 
innovator, but when he attempted to turn his Palladianism 
into a gusto Jones the results were disappointing. His pupil, 
Webb, is said to have made the designs for Whitehall Palace 
which appear as Jones’ in Kent’s edition of his work; but there 
is enough of Jones in them to make them at least partly his. 
Here he has let himself go, as if he were, like the Bibbienas, 
sublimating his grandiose longings into the easy deception of 
a theatrical setting. Enormous male and female caryatids 
form a regiment on each other’s shoulders, decoration is used 
recklessly and Palladio’s calm perfection is destroyed without 
achieving any of the magnificent turbulence of Bernini or 
Borromini. The logical successor to Palladianism was the 
baroque; the gusto Jones is no more than an architectural curi¬ 
osity. 

Kent, the poor boy who came to understand so perfeedy the 
aesthedc requirements of the early eighteenth century aristo¬ 
crat, was Inigo Jones’ first important successor. Kent’s was a 
contradictory genius and he seems to comprise a whole period 
in himself, in the sense hi which Mr. Aldous Huxley wrote 
“At every period there exists, not a synthesis, but a mere brute 
collocation of opposites and incompatibles.” He was a Renais¬ 
sance “complete man” who was unable, like his prototype, to 
conduct his talents in the desire and pursuit of a whole. Such a 
pursuit did not seem necessary to him, and he would be pleased 
to design a house of Palladian formality and calm (according 
to the rules of English Palladianism) and to surround it with a 
“natural” landscape of winding paths, serpentine lakes, eye- 
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catchers and the deceit of a “Ha-ha.” Within the house itself he 
would contrive a dignified but luxurious architectural interior 
with mural paintings which aimed at a baroque turbulence 
but, in fact, achieved only a somewhat static dullness. The fur¬ 
niture would be in a flamboyantly baroque style—perfectly 
accomplished—with side tables resting upon the heads of gilt 
sphinxes, with beds surmounted with broken pediments shoot¬ 
ing forth giant coquilles, and everywhere was a profusion of 
caryatid terms. At other times he would experiment with the 
arabesque style of the rooms in the Villa d’Este, and even, on 
occasion, with the oddity of neo-Gothic. 

But it is the brute collocation of opposites and incompat¬ 
ibles winch forms Kent’s virtuosity which makes him so inter¬ 
esting. His architecture was to provide the “correctness” his 
patrons had agreed was desirable; his landscape gardening and 
Iris baroque tendencies satisfied die less “correct” desires of his 
patrons. Thus an eclecticism which hi some ways makes no 
sense is suddenly, when related to its period and the admitted 
and unadmitted feelings of the men who created that period, 
seen to be logical and congruent. It was men like Addison, 
Steele and Shaftesbury, who demanded the reassessment of 
morals after the Restoration period and, by means of gentle 
satire and simple philosophical writing, made the ideal for 
the man of breeding a sort of cross between Castiglione’s cour¬ 
tier and a scholar, rather than the rakehell of die previous age. 
Fie was to be urbane, not to give way to “enthusiasm,” to dis¬ 
like the eccentric and obey certain moral theories both in his 
way of living and in his appreciation of the arts. A man who 
conformed to these ideas would naturally dislike the exuber¬ 
ance of baroque, which symbolised so well the licentiousness 
of the end of the previous century. Palladianism was the style 
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such a man would choose for his house; but it was not the 
Palladianism of Palladio. English Palladianism of Kent’s school 
exaggerated certain qualities which had been observed in Pal¬ 
ladio’s work, and ignored others altogether. The facades of 
the palaces in Vicenza are complicated, luxurious and clearly 
prepare the way for the baroque; but the English Palladians 
were influenced very little by these. The villas on the Brenta, 
where lavish facades were not required, were their models — 
and these villas are among the least interesting or important of 
Palladio’s work. Thus such facades as die South Front at Hoik- 
ham or the Entrance Front of Wakefield Lodge can only be 
described as immeasurably dull. And that is the fault—almost 
the tragedy—of English Palladianism, that it obeyed too liter¬ 
ally the injunction of Shaftesbury to imitate the style of archi¬ 
tecture of ancient Rome, while it only saw die problems of 
such a revival as through a glass, darkly; it attempted to be 
archaeological]}' correct without caring enough to be, in fact, 
correct according to either the theories of Palladio or Vitru¬ 
vius ; for it was not the correctness of accurate spacing or a 
perfectly proportioned pediment which concerned them, so 
much as a literary and romantic desire to reproduce the Italian 
scenes they looked back upon with such nostalgia, to arouse 
in themselves, through their visual surroundings, a continual 
awareness of classical times. Palladio, on the other hand, had 
been a forward-looking man, in spite ofhis antiquariauism; he 
summed up and perfected the architecture of the Renaissance 
and made the work of Bernini and Borromini possible. Kent 
and Burlington took all his backward-looking qualities and 
presented them as pure Palladianism. A genius is often sup¬ 
posed to suffer from his disciples, and through this misunder¬ 
standing Palladio’s reputation has not yet ceased to suffer. 
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It was during the 1760’s that the reaction against English 
Palladianism began. That gathering of bons viveurs who mixed 
so amicably the enjoyment of culture and bawdry, the Society 
of Dilettanti, had sent Stuart and Revett to Athens for five 
years, and the results of their measuring and drawing were 
published in their celebrated book, The Antiquities of Athens. 
This book and the translation of Winckelmann’s Thoughts on 
the Imitation of the Works of the Greeks, which appeared in 1765, 
had an effect on taste as great as Leoni’s translation of Palladio’s 
treatise or the early books of Ruskin. The battle between the 
Greek and Roman styles was joined, and the cries of the Eng¬ 
lish Palladians formed only a part of the general defence of the 
civilization of Rome. Till then, in truly eighteenth century 
fashion, the civilization of Greece had been praised in theory, 
but in practice ignored. No gentleman would have allowed 
his house front to be defiled with the stumpy, baseless, Doric 
Order, with its barbaric and pagan proportions. Yet now, at 
Hagley, a little Doric temple appeared, and writers were sug¬ 
gesting a more serious use of this style. “These most despicable 
ruins of ancient Greece,” wrote James Paine, a Palladian, in 
his attack on the new school, and Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner has 
discovered the draft of a lecture delivered by the choleric Sir 
William Chambers, in which he sums up the situation in these 
words, “they (the neo-Greeks) might with equal success op¬ 
pose a Hottentot and a Baboon to the Apollo and Gladiator 
as set up the Grecian architecture against the Roman... It hath 
afforded occasion of laughter to every intelligent Architect to 
see .. . what Encomiums have been lavished upon things that 
in Reality deserve little or no notice.” 

As the century progressed the Palladians dwindled and the 
Greek Revivalists flourished. Piranesi, the furious apostle of 
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Rome, produced a book on Paestum, and eventually an equally 
odd situation arose in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
when Payne Knight could say that the Elgin Marbles were in¬ 
ferior copies, by Roman sculptors, of Greek originals. It was 
a change of taste perhaps more interesting, because moresubtle, 
than the change from Classical to Gothic (or Romantic). So 
often we today think of the eighteenth century as classical, as if 
Roman and Greek were interchangeable; but to the late eigh¬ 
teenth century man of taste the Greek style was not calm and 
pure and classical; it was romantic, wild and strange, sublime 
in the sense of Longinus and Burke—so that in classicism we 
may see the adumbrations of the Romantic Revival more 
clearly than in the Gothick of Strawberry Hill, the creation, 
we must remember, of a man after Shaftesbury’s design. 

But the Englishman’s love of Palladio seemed never to die, 
and the succeeding generations of travellers wandered the 
streets of Vicenza as delighted as Inigo Jones or William Kent 
had ever been, without a thought for English Palladianism or 
the battle of the styles. “When the sun became too powerful,” 
wrote Beckford in Venice in 1780, “I entered the nef, and ap¬ 
plauded the genius of Palladio.” And down from the cold 
gothic north, in 1786, came a German, the young Goethe. His 
architectural enthusiasms were inconstant. He had recently 
succumbed to the sublimity of Strasbourg Cathedral, but now 
we find him prostrate before Palladio, scouring the book¬ 
shops for his treatise, and never tiring of proclaiming, a little 
naively, his genius; it is the same man whom we now associate 
so closely with the Greek ideal. But it is well not to forget that 
the Italian Letters were written by a man not concerned with a 
sustained theory of aesthetics. He was a goggle-eyed northerner 
luxuriating for the first time in the visual delights of the South; 
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and the houses in Vicenza and on the Brenta mirrored per¬ 
fectly the wonderful feeling the new country gave him. They 
are situated perfectly for this purpose, being the first examples 
of architecture which the traveller is likely to see after he has 
descended from the Alps. If one supposed that this architecture 
was not to be discovered until the traveller had reached, say, 
Southern Tuscany, I wonder whether Palladio would have had 
so great an influence; would the traveller have become more 
sophisticated and less easily overwhelmed? The thought is 
interesting—but utterly Idle. 

It would be most interesting to know just what went on in 
Ruskin’s head when he visited Vicenza for the first time. Did 
he, puritanically, stand back aghast at the deceit and immor¬ 
ality of its architecture? or was this horror something which 
was, quite sincerely, contrived when he began his onslaught 
on Renaissance art and Iris defence of the Gothic? He talks of 
the "curvature” of Renaissance architecture, its lusciousness of 
fine and the depth of its shadow in a way which excites our 
senses, only to end by saying that these are proof of its deca¬ 
dence. "There issomethinginvisibleforms,” he says, “which is 
correspondent to intemperance in moral habits.” Indeed yes; 
there is something in visible forms which is correspondent to 
every human feeling. The thing is to sort the one from the 
otlier, to make sure that we are not, sentimentally, attributing 
one human quality or fading, of which we approve or dis¬ 
approve, to the style of architecture we approve or disapprove. 
Ruskin was a great critic but he could be wildly prejudiced, 
and insanely narrow. Having set down the proposition just 
quoted he refuses to particularise or argue his postulationlogic- 
ally to its conclusion. Instead he produces another postulation 
as question-begging as the first—that "Temperance is the 
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power which governs and prevents intense energy from acting 
in any way but as it ought.” And what is that way? The 
“essential nature” of the art, the desire of the artist, or Ruskin’s 
own? We are not told. Instead a superb ingenuity is brought in 
to explain why Renaissance architecture, although it is cold, 
not over-ornamented and often austere, is intemperate, where¬ 
as Gothic architecture, though it is ornamented so lavishly, is 
temperate. The argument succeeds not so much because of its 
truth but because Ruskinjudged the psychology of Iris readers 
so well. There is no reason why humanistic architecture should 
suggest luxuriance and intemperance; superficially it is some¬ 
thing quite else—but all the same we do associate its austerity 
with grandeur, and associate the Gothic with simple piety. 
Ruskin exploits these deep associations, almost convinces us 
that an associative truth is an absolute truth. But before discuss¬ 
ing what Geoffrey Scott called the moral fallacy of the anti¬ 
humanists let us examine Gothic architecture as an expression 
of morality. Association has made us feel that a spire, a vault¬ 
ing, a collection of little statues on a facade are “good,” that a 
Gothic arch expresses in stone the piety of praying hands. But 
the details, if not the general conception, so often express not 
the piety of medieval Christianity, but its immorality. I have 
seen fairly inaccessible carvings on English cathedrals which 
rival certain Indian temple sculptures in their pruience. Leering 
monks up to no good with nuns; disgusting old tonsured satyrs 
and their catamites, etc.; and while there is nothing so obvious¬ 
ly prurient as this about the groups on die roof of Milan cathe¬ 
dral there is an unwholesome atmosphere which suggests 
Manichseanism rather than orthodoxy. Once having rid my¬ 
self of the associations which Ruskin so cleverly exploits I feel 
that if the labels Good and Evil must be given to Humanist and 
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Gothic architecture, Humanist architecture has at least an 
equal claim to the first label. I do not, however, feel that 
Ruskin’s dislike of Humanist architecture was basically so 
much moral as social. He spoke for a new and powerful 
bourgeoisie, and this architecture glorified everything such a 
society would naturally dislike. It was typical of the time to 
confuse so conveniently the social with the moral. 

Ruskin’s influence on Ins time was tremendous. After the 
publication of The Stones oj Venice hardly a writer dares to see 
anything but moral corruption in Palladianism. It was a young 
man of twenty-eight who, in 1914, finally cleared the air. 
Geoffrey Scott, who died in 1928 when he w T as forty-five, is 
mainly remembered by his charming biography of an eigh¬ 
teenth century bas-bteu—The Portrait of Zelide.Buthis Architec¬ 
ture of Humanism is probably the most important piece of 
architectural criticism since Ruskin. Scott studied architecture 
at Oxford, and it was during his last year that Mr. Bernhard 
Berenson invited him and Maynard Keynes to his villa near 
Florence. Keynes failed to succumb to the charms of the 
south, but Scott became as prostrate as Goethe—to such an 
extent that Mr. Berenson invited him to remain on as his 
secretary. There followed two years of various labour; apart 
from secretarial work he was planning his Architecture of 
Humanism, re-designing Mr. Berenson’s garden in Renaissance 
style, re-building the library, talking endlessly till the early 
hours (with preferably an attractive woman among the com¬ 
pany) and enthusiastically seeing all the Renaissance architec¬ 
ture it was possible to see. 

Scott knew that although W. R. Lethaby and Professor 
Charles Moore were continuing their ‘amittt avec les tenebres’ 
taste in England was beginning to tire of the Gothic, whose 
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revivers had produced nothing approaching the beauty of 
their originals. Classical architecture was returning to favour, 
but it needed a propagandist who would see it from the view¬ 
point of the twentieth century and explode the fallacies which 
had been connected with it for nearly a century. Scott was the 
man. He was a humanist; a classical scholar, a linguist, a poet, 
a practising architect, an aesthetician with an extraordinary 
subtlety of mind, and a way of so completely understanding 
the other man’s point of view that the task of demolition be¬ 
came almost unfair. The four fallacies which he felt must be 
demolished before an appreciation (not a physical revival) of 
the Renaissance style was possible were the Romantic, the 
Mechanical, the Ethical and the Biological. 

It is convenient to say that the Romantic Movement began 
in the eighteenth century with Blair, Young, Warton, Batty 
Langley, etc.—as a vague, poetical feeling which beautifully 
disordered the landscape with the Poussinesque view, and 
made possible such monuments as Adam’s Roman ruin at 
Kedleston. It is significant that this early romanticism in archi¬ 
tecture should take the form of ruins or constructed “natural” 
views; for Scott believed that a feeling so vague, so concerned 
with the remembered, could not be expressed in the concrete 
form of architecture. Romanticism is a literary and poetical 
feeling, and only harm could come from its disregarding its 
limitations and attempting to influence the visual arts. It is a 
view with some relevance today when so many English 
painters are pursuing a literary romanticism, but Scott only 
concerns himself with its influence on architecture, and here 
his point is proved. Architecture has to be a practical art, and 
it is nonsense to build a tower, as Wyatt did at at Fonthill, 
which will collapse during the first big storm, simply to satisfy 
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some vague Gothic dream. Yet Scott would probably admit 
that there is some charm in this eighteenth century romanti¬ 
cism; it expressed human feeling in the manner he admired so 
much in the baroque, and it was, in its own time, a little harm¬ 
less relief from classical correctness. Walpole’s antiquarianism 
did not prevent him from being a perfect expression of an age 
of sanity. But what eventually came out of Wyatt’s ruins and 
Batty Langley’s gardens was a state of mind which was not so 
interested in medieval melancholy as in the sublime Christian 
ideal which Gothic architecture suggested. This sublimated 
romanticism gave to the Gothic revival a national benedic¬ 
tion; but, as Scott shows with such devastating logic, a Gothic 
revival was a practical absurdity. How could one revive, 
almost by an Act of Parliament, a style of building for which 
an extinct tradition of craftsmanship was necessary? If the 
scholars wished to re-produce this unscholarly style they 
should first have spent a century in training their craftsmen. 
Instead Ruskin was doomed to disappointment. “Such cap¬ 
itals as we will have,” he wrote with glee before the building 
of the Oxford Museum, while later he said that the building 
had “failed signally in being what I had hoped.” The failure 
was inevitable, and in that last section of the chapter Scott 
analyses the philosophical reasons for the revival, and the 
fallacies on which they were based. With his logical, humanist 
mind it annoyed him to see the aesthetics of architecture 
treated as if they were the private property of each thcoriser, 
to be played with as he pleased. Every possible characteristic 
of the northern races was seen in the Gothic cathedrals; 
literary association had narrowed the vision of criticism until 
the wide view (winch Scott, in spite of being a propagandist, 
did achieve) was quite lost. So that Renaissance architecture, 
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in which there was little place for the rumination of a senti¬ 
mental mind, became commonplace, corrupt, scholarly, lux¬ 
uriant, austere—the variety of adjectives which romantic 
criticism used to describe Renaissance architecture shows 
how imprecise that criticism could be. 

But Scott did not wish to destroy the literary approach to 
architecture; he wished only to show that it is foolish to con¬ 
centrate a specialised taste upon appreciation, whatever that 
taste may be. The entire personality must be used and die 
fuller the personality the greater the appreciation. The whole 
book shows the fullness of his own capacity. It is this sense of 
a mind capable of unlimited expansion, concentrated on the 
defence of one style of architecture, which makes him so 
important an art critic. 

One may feel that in deciding to demolish the Ethical 
fallacy he was kicking a man when he was down, but in 1914 
the moral critic was by no means expecting the coup de grace. 
Scott’s book was the coup de grace, but that does not mean diat 
this chapter has only an antiquarian interest. It is a rare piece of 
analytical criticism and will be always very much alive. And 
today—are there not a few sentimental spirits who confuse, 
in the wrong way, the ethical with the aesthetic’ Caution is 
necessary, since there is a sense in which art and morals are 
necessarily linked together, just as art and science are in¬ 
separable, just as all expressions of the human spirit are linked 
by their common “humanness.” The ethical judgment is in a 
sense greater than the aesthetic, because it is universal, while 
the aesthetic is not, and since it is universal it must be among 
the many viewpoints from which architectural aesthetic may 
be judged. I gather diat Scott would agree to this, but in his 
pursuit of logical truth he is concerned with the misuse of the 
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ethical judgment, the prejudice of a system of thought which 
saw all virtue boxed into the Middle Ages. Ruskin was ad¬ 
vanced in that he saw how important was the psychological 
approach to architecture—the feeling it gave. But his psy¬ 
chology was limited; buildings must give him the feeling of 
Puritanical well-being, and he began to see evil in the too 
luscious curve of a Corinthian capital. Against this target 
Scott let fly his shafts; they are clean, immensely sharp and go 
straight to the mark. 

Most of the book is constructive only by being destructive, 
but in the final chapter he gives a cry from the heart for a 
return to humanist values in architecture. The more general 
meaning of humanist values is implicit in the earlier chapters, 
but now he takes the word “humanist” more literally. Archi¬ 
tecture is not an abstract art, as Schlegel would have us believe, 
like music—an art which does not depend on humanity for 
its inspiration and its forms. In the Paragone between archi¬ 
tecture, poetry and painting (which made Sidney talk of 
poetry as a “speaking picture”) the human personality is the 
link. There is an illustration to John Shute’s book on archi¬ 
tecture, published in 1563, which shows a gnarled old Her¬ 
cules supporting a pediment on his head; he is the “original” of 
the Doric Order. There, in a crude form, is Scott’s theory of 
architecture, which was inspired by Lipps, but which he put 
into an original, and so far not very influential, form. Briefly 
it is this: that we both transcribe ourselves into terms of 
architecture and transcribe architecture into terms of our¬ 
selves. An unstable building creates in us a feeling of instab¬ 
ility in a way that even poetry could not; we give to archi¬ 
tecture terms which literally describe only living action or 
states of feeling—so that spires soar, arches spring, and but- 
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tresses fly. He claims that architectural art is a transcription of 
the body’s states, physical and spiritual, into forms of building. 
It was not surprising that he should admire the baroque so 
much—it was a literary architectural movement which under¬ 
stood the nature and limitations of its literariness yet was at 
the same time an apotheosis of all previous architectural 
tendencies, using movement, light and shade in a way which 
had never before been attempted. But what endless paths this 
fascinating theory might invite us to explore. What unlimited 
opportunities for ingenuity and conceit! 


Rex Whistler was an eclectic who had the good fortune 
always to be able to impose himself on his influence; he was 
always quite recognisably himself, whether his chosen style 
were mid-Victorian, Gothick, Palladian or Baroque. But his 
brother, Mr. Laurence Whistler, tells us that he was unflinch¬ 
ingly, in Sir Max Beerbohm’s phrase, an eighteenth century 
man. His first commissioned work, the murals at the Tate 
Gallery, contain architectural backgrounds inspired by Pal¬ 
ladio—whose work at this time he had seen only in illustration. 
The inhabitants offipicuriana gaze on a ruined Palladian bridge, 
like that at Prior Park, Bath, on Corinthian archways which 
disobey the Vitruvian rules. “Rex,”—I quote his brother— 
“like the English architects he venerated, made careful notes 
on Palladio.” His Palladian influence was always apparent in 
his eighteenth century style drawings, but later the baroque 
tended to obscure it. In one of Ins notes on Palladio he had 
written that Palladio’s doors and windows were frequently 
crowned with pediments “but these were never ‘broken’—a 
Rococo feature in which he never indulged.” His attitude to 
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baroque and rococo is implicit in this, but after he had wan¬ 
dered the glorious streets of Rome and learnt the full genius of 
Bernini and Borromini he added two words to tins sentence; 
he gave “Rococo” the adjective “beautiful,” and after “in¬ 
dulged” he wrote “alas.” Here we see him neatly following in 
the steps of Kent who admired both styles and never hesitated 
to “break” his Palladian pediment. 

But now, as I stood on the tangled grass surround to the 
Rotunda, and slowly examined it from all sides, I, like the 
young Whistler, had no thought for baroque. Palladio was 
utterly satisfying. Little did I know that further south the great 
baroque trap of Rome was waiting to overwhelm me with its 
exuberance. But in London where I write, where no architec¬ 
ture overwhelms, I see Palladianism and the baroque as a unity, 
as the two sides of a medal, and can enjoy them both, equally 
and completely. 


We walked from the Rotunda down once more to the 
town, and Angelo proved an excellent guide. He showed me 
houses I would never have found for myself, and left me, 
tactfully, alone in the Teatro Olimpico for half an hour 
while he visited an uncle. It is by far the most beautiful and 
suggestive theatre I have ever been in, with its permanent 
architectural set before which, the entire classical drama could 
be performed—what opportunities the perspective streets 
would offer the Plautine clowns. 

At lunch that day I felt happier when the Contessa di Val- 
marana told me that every important building in the town 
which had been damaged would one day be exactly as before. 
How was this? I asked. 
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“No town has been so carefully photographed as ours,” 
she said. ‘ 1 W e have details of everything, and one day you will 
come back to Vicenza and see it as it should be—the most 
beautiful town I know.” 

I was happy, because, from what I had seen, I, too, was 
prostrate before Palladianism. 


H 
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A Feast of the 
Redemption 



R omantically, perhaps, the best approach to 

the Piazza of St. Mark’s is to be gently borne in the 
gaily funereal gondola in an evening light between 
the double line of palaces, whose surfaces become roseate in 
the angle of the sun, and which suggest a chain of marble 
cliffs washed perpetually by the sea; to pass beneath the 
beautiful symmetry of the Rialto; to ponder the corrupting 
influence of Venice as the Mocenigo is passed on the left, and 
to admire the wholly expected beauty of the evening light 
upon the dome of the Salute on the right; to alight at the 
Molo and advance between the columns which support the 
symbols of St. Theodor and St. Mark—across space which has 
on occasions been occupied by gaming tables and gibbets; to 
walk across the piazzetta and finally enter the great piazza 
itself. That is a way of doing it, but there is another, more 
squalid, approach which gives one the pleasure of sudden 
contrast, though it does little to tune the senses for the final 
delight of the piazza. 

I started from the Lista di Spagna, in one of the outlying 
and most aesthetically unpleasing quarters of the town; its 
charm is one of mountebank street hawkers, of stalls piled 
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high with sliced melons of varied colouring, about which 
hover coveys of flies, of incessant noise and incessant public 
gambling on the tables in the campi, all overlooked by a 
crumbling baroque facade. From here you may walk in the 
direction of the piazza and the English cut of your trousers 
will attract, seemingly by the hundred, the ten-year-olds who 
cry “Inglesi! Americano!” in their hoarse voices and thrust a 
packet of Players or Camels beneath your nose. Buy a packet! 
You will save yourself much inconvenience and will help to 
swell the infant’s bank account. At the bridge over the Grand 
Canal you will sec a steamboat which will, for a few lire, cover 
you with large smuts and deliver you at the Molo. Do not 
look further at it, but continue through the labyrinth of alleys 
towards the piazza. They are dark and cool in the late after¬ 
noon heat but there will be no lack of people of whom you 
will ask the way on a dozen or so occasions. You will con¬ 
tinually find yourself at the end of blind alleys and if you 
suffer from claustrophobia the periodical campo will be a re¬ 
lief. Stay for an ice at the cafe by the Rialto and, to the juke¬ 
box accompaniment of Mr. Sinatra singing She Made Me, ad¬ 
mire its uncomplicated beauty, the ascent and descent of its 
cloister arches to and from the large central arch, and notice 
how effective is the darkness of its underside. There is little 
further to go and no chance to lose your way, but the alley is 
the shopping centre of the town, and, since the shops never 
seem to close, the crowd is dense. Then, at last, a little ex¬ 
hausted, you emerge from beneath the clock tower into the 
piazza. The effect of this vast space and the three periods of 
architecture which overlook it, each so glorious in its way, is 
quite overpowering and you will sit at a cafe with a drink and 
try to make yourself realise that you are here at last, seated in 
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Europe’s drawing room, with the campanile towering above 
you, Scamozzi’s masterpiece there before you to be judged, 
and the Church of St. Mark to be gazed upon wonderingly— 
if it is your first sight of Byzantine architecture. 

I think it was nearly two hours I sat there, watching the flow 
of people from the clocktower entrance across to the Molo 
and its opposing flow, the diurnal groups of talkers about the 
three flagpoles which had once borne the standards of Venice, 
Crete and Corfu, but which are now conventions it would be 
impossible to destroy. An English sergeant at the next table 
observed to his friend that what was so bloody marvellous 
about Venice was the price of the peaches, two Polish officers 
—members of a nation recently become suspect in Venetia 
after a gang of Polish soldiers had entered an omnibus and 
demanded that all women present should remove their cloth¬ 
ing—sat silent with their hands in their pockets, and a few 
Italians, who did not appear to be Venetians, sat at the other 
tables. Florian’s, it seemed, was not doing so well; it has always 
been the cosmopolitan cafe of Venice and the Venetians them¬ 
selves appear to prefer by far to stand and talk by the flag- 
staffs. There is, of course, another deterrent in the absurd 
prices which the cafes today charge for an orangeade or a 
coffee. But, trying to forget such topical considerations as the 
price of coffee, I let my mind wander, in tune with my eyes, 
over the associations which the wonderful scene could not 
help but arouse. Foolishly one relates the thing itself to its 
representations, and in turn thinks of Sickert, Guardi, Tiepolo, 
Canaletto, Bellini, and Turner; foolishly, I say, because it 
would be so much better to attempt one’s own vision; and 
few places in the world can give such opportunity for fresh 
vision. At first one is tempted to sentimentalise over it, to be 
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unable to imagine that it can ever have been different from 
what it is today; but Bellini’s Procession of the Holy Cross shows 
how it was in his day. On the south side low irregular houses 
of little beauty nestle close to the campanile while on the 
north side there is a similar row of buildings with chimneys of 
great height, which might have been used as models for the 
funnel of Stevenson’s Rocket. Looking closely at the picture 
one may see the zigzag set of tiles which had then been newly 
laid upon the rough grass. The scene in the piazza is solemn 
and religious; one feels that with the coming of the tiles and 
the destruction of the trees the bucolic history of the place is 
ended; the Venetians, with their veiled daughters, will never 
again assemble for a palio and urge the donkeys on their 
course. 

But I did not, I admit, suspect that the campanile itself was 
so recent, and only wondered a little at the perfect condition 
of its bricks. It was not until the following evening that I 
heard the strange story of the original campanile. 

Dusk was falling and I began to walk. Dusk at that time of 
year in Venice may produce good light for its buildings, but 
it also encourages the entire population of the town into every 
alley and campo, and on each of these spaces beneath which 
lie the remains of the dead of a former age, the children of the 
sestiere scream at their games, while their parents stand talking 
in groups; each campo is the piazza in miniature. 

A half-hour’s walk is enough to make obvious one of the 
most interesting characteristics of the architecture of Venice. 
As if it were conscious of the insecurity of its foundations the 
buildings seem to be thrusting themselves away from the 
water which is supposed gradually to be receiving them; the 
upward thrust may be seen in other things, in the three flag- 
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staffs, in the two columns of the piazzetta, in the poles to 
which the gondolas are tied, in the campanili. Ail architect 
such as Palladio, so little accustomed to designing in height, 
has made the island of San Giorgio Maggiore soar towards the 
sky, and in the Salute one of his pupils, taking as his inspiration 
his master’s villa Rotunda at Vicenza, has hunched the 
shoulders of the porticos so that the dome appears to rise away 
from the sea. Santa Maria dei Miracoli, that glorious shrine 
for Amadi’s miraculous Madonna, is, too, afraid of the depths 
beneath it. But Ruskin, pointing to St. Mark’s, would perhaps 
take this as evidence of the decadence of the architecture of 
the luxurious Renaissance; for St. Mark’s is low and of such 
breadth that it seems to be making the task easier for the water 
which once lapped its steps. 

In the Lista di Spagna once more as midnight approaches. 
The shops and cafes are still open, the fluoresccnt-lit gelaterias 
dispense ice-cream every second, and the flies have not ceased 
to worry the melons from whose middles an obscene mass 
dribbles to the ground. The cardboard roulette tables turn on 
the handcarts and mountains of filthy notes change hands; 
buyers, anxious to be rid of the useless and disgusting little five- 
lire notes, drop them into the brimming hat of a beggar. Girls 
with rings in their ears and unmusical voices tease their gal¬ 
lants beneath a crumbling caryatid, “ Americano! Inglesi! ” 
come the cries again and in the campo two guitars begin to 
play in counterpoint, and a voice begins to sing with a rather 
coarse quality; the wireless in the Albergo Gobbo is turned 
off and as time goes by the singing becomes general—not that 
it disturbs the gamblers or the talkers or the lovers. You may 
sit with others on the steps of the church and watch and listen 
to a scene which is forever changing and for which two hours 
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is not too long. And eventually, tired but excited, you may 
retire to your hotel, knowing that only towards morning will 
the life on the Lista begin to drowse. 

The following morning I decided to take advantage of my 
letter of introduction, though the ordeal of imposing one¬ 
self on a person who may well detest one at sight is not plea¬ 
sant. However, I had been told in Milan that it was essential I 
shouldmeetR—. Heknew Venice with a knowledge that only 
a foreigner could possess; he knew “everybody”; he bad just 
bought a haunted casino on the Grand Canal; he was charming 
and had a beautiful wife as charming as himself; he was also 
“mysterious” and had lived luxuriously for fifteen years in 
every possible capital of Europe. I could not, indeed, wish to 
meet a more congenial person in Venice and accordingly tele¬ 
phoned him. Coolly and politely he asked after our mutual 
friend, very carefully asked me what I was doing in Italy and 
whether I was restricted to the basic allowance—which led 
to the most important question of his catechism; what hotel 
was I staying at? 

“Oh, just a little place—I don’t even know its name,” I 
replied. 

“So difficult to remember, these Italian names, aren’t they?” 

“Most.” 

“What sestiere is it in, do you know?” 

“I’m afraid I haven’t got my bearings yet, I only arrived 
yesterday.” 

“Near the Piazza, I suppose?” This very quietly. 

“Oh, no, quite a way from it.” 

There was a momentary silence, and I realised that id was as 
if I had told the owner of a house in Grosvenor Square that I 
was staying at a little hotel in Camden Town. 
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“Well, do let’s meet for a drink this evening. I’m afraid I 
shall have to leave rather early for the festa. Shall we say six 
at Florian’s. I shall be wearing a cream silk suit.” 

I passed the day wandering—the most satisfying wandering 
I can imagine. The morbidedza of Venice seduces one overnight. 
Here is the perfect beauty of decay; it excites a topographical 
necrophilism. I have already compared the morbidedza of Ven¬ 
ice with that of Aigues-Mortes, but the one is austere and 
cruel, the other gentle and, like the gondola, at once gay and 
funereal. Its decline seems to have sharpened its tradition of 
pleasure, although all the Venetian masters luxuriate in colour, 
in the douceur and the joie de vivre. Aesthetically Venice is 
simple to appreciate, since everyplace one may look, within 
or without, gives pleasure of a strangely facile kind. There is, 
of course, the Bridge of Sighs and the prison which is connec¬ 
ted by it to the Doge’s Palace, but it is to Byron’s imagination 
entirely that we owe the romantic horror which this name 
is supposed to arouse. The prison housed convicts who for the 
most part deserved their sentences, and not one person of 
interest crossed the Bridge to his execution. Indeed on the few 
occasions when the ducal oligarchy decided on a political exe¬ 
cution they behaved with an oriental cynicism and presented 
their victim with one of the finest suites in the palace. Carmag- 
nola, a general who probably earned his execution, was con¬ 
ducted in a grand procession to his magnificent prison. But as 
is fitting to a city so dedicated to gaiety Venice does not have 
a history of great cruelty; the Venetian soldiers lopped off the 
heads of the invading Genoese when their rafts fell apart and 
they fell into the sea—but, after all, there was no other way of 
killing them; but they also showed a humorous contempt and 
leniency by demanding only a few white cocks for the release 
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of some hostages for "whom they might have received vast 
sums. Nevertheless I felt a little awed as I approached the en¬ 
trance to the pozzi, the cells beneath the ducal palace. A white¬ 
faced little Italian girl stood at the top of the steps and appeared 
to be far more awed than myself, since she told me she had 
been waiting there for ten minutes as she was afraid to de¬ 
scend alone. The cells are quite dark and certainly unpleasant, 
but they might have been worse—and at least they must have 
been deliciously cool for the prisoners in summer. But the 
sensitive girl, as we came to the Bridge of Sighs, reached the 
climax of her horrid mind wanderings and suddenly clasped 
her hands round my neck, screamed and began to shiver with 
fear. I hurried her back to the upper air, by which time she 
was quite recovered and smiling and excusing herself for her 
silliness. 

At six I was seated hi the piazza with a Cinzanino, waiting 
for a cream silk suit to appear. At six-twenty I wondered and 
at seven o’clock I realised that it was not going to appear at all. 
I cannot say that I was not sorry. My idea of the man rather 
appealed to me, perhaps I sensed in him a good example of 
that rare thing in the post-war world, an Englishman who 
succeeded in living as he wished to live. I was annoyed that I 
should now be unable to meet him and that I had lost my only 
chance to be admitted to the Eleusinian mystery which ap¬ 
peared to Ue behind those facades on the Grand Canal. It was 
a disappointment to he condemned to know Venice by its 
stones alone. 

Yet it was to be very different. An Italian, noticing I was 
English, began to talk to me in English from tire next table. 
He spoke perfectly, controlling the most complicated sen¬ 
tences with ease, very swiftly and with considerable gesture. 
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He was a business-man from Milan, and had lived in England 
for some years. He told me that an Englishman and his wife 
would be joining him shortly and invited me to move to his 
table. I wondered for a moment if he might be expecting R— 
and his wife, but ten minutes later the couple arrived, walking 
slowly across from the piazzetta, the wife walking slowly for 
the benefit of her husband who supported himself on his wife’s 
arm and a stick. We were introduced. Mr. Congreve was in 
Iris mid-seventies, meticulously dressed in a suit of Edwardian 
cut; he carried a wide-brimmed American hat and I noticed a 
trace of American accent as he talked with carefully chosen 
words. His face was very thin and delicate, and with his beard 
he had something of the appearance of George Meredith; his 
wife was a little younger; she was small with a wrinkled face 
and glasses, but very soon she had made it clear to Signor Pom- 
ponesco, the Italian, that she had the right to talk as much as 
he, since it was at least her own language which she spoke. 
She was lively and constantly reminiscent in her talk, referring 
to her husband for his meticulous confirmations. Signor Pom- 
ponesco began a discourse on the difference between the Eng¬ 
lish and the Italian character, saying that he was envious of us 
because wherever he went he was just a foreigner but wher¬ 
ever an Englishman went he was an “Englishman.” I told him 
that I was often mistaken for a German, and he went on to tell 
us a strange story about a cousin of his, which he claimed 
could never have happened in England. She had been an in¬ 
valid for years and refused to marry an admirer until she was 
quite recovered. Fifteen years had passed and the admirer con¬ 
tinued to live in hope. A few weeks ago the cousin had had a 
relapse, and it was Signor Pomponesco’s habit to ring each 
evening to hear news of her. One evening he had rung and the 
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maid had told him that the “Signora” was dead. After he had 
recovered himself he had asked “Why ‘Signora’?” “The Sig¬ 
nora,” replied the girl, “was married this afternoon at four 
o’clock and died this evening at seven-thirty.” There had been 
no financial gain by the marriage, he added, and I resisted the 
temptation to suggest that perhaps she had imagined that the 
conditions for married women in Heaven were better than 
those for spinsters. 

Signor Pomponesco left us and we began, in the typical 
manner of the English abroad, to ask each other questions. Mr. 
Congreve was a novelist; they had spent most of the war 
travelling in America, which explained the hat and the accent. 
They had, I gathered, spent their entire married life in travel; 
there was not a country which they did not know and yet it 
had never occurred to Mr. Congreve to write a travel book. 
Indeed, all his novels, except one with an African setting, were 
set in mid-Victorian England. They had, they told me, no 
home but were blessed with a system of pieds a Cerre through¬ 
out the world, lent by friends. They were quiet travellers; 
they were never anxious to move on to the next place, but 
would settle in one town for six months or a year before they 
wished to move. They had now been in Venice a month, liv¬ 
ing in an apartment on one of the smaller canals. It was very 
strange to be here, said Mrs. Congreve, they had spent their 
honeymoon in Venice in 1902, and had only been once since. 
They, too, had known “everybody” in 1902. “Today is the 
Feast of the Redemption,” she said. “I remember we had such 
a jolly party for the Feast of the Redemption. There was the 
bridge of boats across to the Redentore and the Procession of 
Thanksgiving crossed it very slowly and carefully for the Mass. 
I suppose you know why the church is called the Redentore? 
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Just before it was built there was a plague in Venice—at the 
end of the sixteenth century this was—and the Doge promised 
the Saints that if they delivered Venice from the plague he 
would build a new church in their honour. And of course it 
ended and Palladio started work. I remember we went out in 
three gondolas—it was three, wasn’t it, dear?—and one of the 
gondoliers could sing and an Italian boy played the guitar. 
We had champagne and chicken and plenty of good tilings 
and followed the procession of the barges with their Chinese 
lanterns up to the Lagoon, and then across to the Guidecca— 
that’s the island the Redentore’s on. We talked and ate and 
danced for hours, because wc were determined to do what we 
imagined was always done—go across to the Lido to see the 
sunrise. We actually did do it—didn’t we, dear?—but I remem¬ 
ber we had to spend the whole day in our room in order to 
get over it. And then, I remember, it was only a week after, I 
was sitting just here with one or two people—you were at 
Torcello, you remember, dear—when the campanile began to 
crumble. It was a very strange sight—it seemed to happen so 
slowly, and no one was hurt. The whole piazza was crowded 
with people; all the Venetians were wringing their hands and 
crying on each other’s shoulders, because it must have seemed 
to them that Venice was at last disappearing. And before long 
it was nothing but a heap of brick. But they’ve rebuilt it very 
well, I think.” 

She was, indeed, a voice from another age. She and Bellini 
had seen the old campanile. I listened to her reminiscing about 
Venice until it was time to dine. She had told me something 
which I could neverhave learnt from R—. Wepartedafterlliad 
accepted an invitation to lunch with them the following day. 
I sat watching the old couple walk slowly off towards the 
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Merceria. For them today’s festa would be very different from 
the one they had so enjoyed in. 1902.1 imagined they would 
sit quietly alone at the window of their apartment and see the 
night sky lit by the illuminations; sit and think of the cham¬ 
pagne and chicken and the gondolier who could sing. It is on 
such occasions, when one is young, that for a moment one 
realises the horror of the passing of the years, and wonders 
whether the old are as nostalgic as one would expect them to 
be. Venice is the perfect setting for the exquisite refinements 
of nostalgia. Did not Proust, who with the insularity of the 
French visited no other town outside France, choose it for the 
secondary apotheosis of his novel, lying in his gondola and see¬ 
ing Albertine invisible to his eyes yet enclosed in him as if in 
the pozzi of an internal Venice whose walls would occasion¬ 
ally open to allow him a glimpse of her past beauty; or stand¬ 
ing behind the pillars of the hotel on the Grand Canal, listen¬ 
ing to the conversation of the red faced and aged Marquise de 
Villeparisis with her decrepit lover, M. de Norpois—talk 
which so bravely attempts to simulate die salon conversation 
of a Paris they have lost. Venice, lost and decaying like diem- 
selves, gives them comfort. Certainly Proust could have cho¬ 
sen for these scenes no town more suited to his genius; and its 
effect on him, if one may believe certain stories, was quite ex¬ 
traordinary. In Paris his celebrated eccentricity rarely reached 
such bounds as that evening on which he took a clavichord 
onto the Grand Canal, precariously balanced on one of the 
larger gondolas, and watched the subtle effects of the setting 
sun to the ethereal accompaniment of Alessandro Scarlatti. 

Thinking still of the strange life of Mr. and Mrs. Congreve 
I dined very well at a restaurant behind the Fabbrica, Napo¬ 
leon’s legacy to die piazza. Outside once more and dusk was 
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falling. On the Molo the crowds had gathered to watch the 
arrival of the boats in the Lagoon. Not a gondola was to be 
hired so I stood watching with the rest while behind me more 
crowds had gathered to watch a company of acrobats and 
clowns. Before long the procession of barges and gondolas 
reached the Lagoon, festooned with branches of leaves (the 
absence of trees in Venice makes this significant) and hung 
with Chinese lanterns. They came to rest and, as it became dark, 
the whole Lagoon was a mass of gently bobbing lights; aboard 
the vessels great prandial feats were in progress at the tables 
which ran the length of each barge and at which sat whole 
families, from grandparents to cousins germane. And after¬ 
wards the guitar playing and singing began while, from be¬ 
hind the Salute, fireworks lit the sky with a beautiful blend of 
colour, making the dome of the church constantly to change 
its colour. It amazed me that a country which had a little more 
than a year before been seared by war could produce a scene 
of such pre-war extravagance. It was pleasing to realise that 
Venice did not consider herself occupied by the allied forces 
who walked her alleys; they were but tourists in uniform, 
quite unlike the Germans, during whose occupation there had 
been nofestas; unlike, even, the well-behaved Austrians under 
whose long occupation the gaiety of Venice had been all but 
extinguished. Today’s Feast of the Redemption was, I im¬ 
agined, a very real thanksgiving for deliverance, from a plague 
of the despised tedesci, and a thanksgiving that the war had 
left their city so mercifully untouched. 

Next day I presented myself for lunch at the Congreves’. 
Their room was large, with a gallery at one end in the manner 
of an artist’s studio, with a row of the usual oriental windows 
overlooking a narrow and not very beautiful piece of the canal. 
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“Just a pied & tern, you know,” said Mr. Congreve, “No¬ 
thing wonderful but it suits us well enough. Our friend George 
Reid has had it for years and rarely uses it. I’m afraid not a few 
of his things have disappeared during the war; but it suits us 
well enough.” A somewhat slatternly woman served an ex¬ 
cellent lunch and then we sat by the windows and talked about 
the festa. No, they had not gone to see it—Mr. Congreve had 
been very tired; they had stayed in reading and watching the 
illuminations. They asked me if I had gone to the Lido to 
watch the sunrise and when I admitted that I had been asleep 
shortly after midnight they were a little disappointed that I 
had not enjoyed the same pleasure as they had years before. 
“It would have been very little fun alone,” I said, to which 
Mrs. Congreve replied, “You should have found yourself a 
nice bright-eyed Venisienne.” 

Mr. Congreve went to his siesta—after a little coercion by 
his wife—and she and I went out for some coffee at a nearby 
cafe. It was here that she told me more about herself and her 
husband, and why they were in Venice. They had arrived in 
England from South Carolina at the beginning of the year and 
before long her husband’s health had shown signs of breaking. 
“He’s never been very strong, as you can see,” she said, “but 
we have always lived in pleasant climates and I suppose the 
sudden return to London didn’t suit him. The doctors told me 
that he was very ill, but I was sure he would recover if we 
caxne to Italy. And so now we’re making the same journey we 
made the first year of our marriage. Two months here and 
then we shall go gently through Vicenza, Verona, down to 
Mantua, though not long there as it’s so malarial, then to Par¬ 
ma—we both so want to see the Teatro Famese though I hear 
it’s a little damaged, and then over to Florence where we have 
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a nice little place at Fiesole, where we shall stay for six months. 
In a way I suppose we’re a little sentimental, but I’m sure we 
shall enjoy it and my husband will quite recover himself. To¬ 
morrow we arc planning to go to Torcello for a picnic and it 
would give us great pleasure if you would accompany us. It 
will be strange to be only three, but Signor Pomponesco is 
returning to Milan this afternoon. Last rime we picnicked there 
I drink we were well over a dozen. Goodness me, I wonder 
what’s happened to them all; some were girls from Venetian 
families—I expect they are still here. It would be pleasant if 
we could meet them again—I’ve quite forgotten their names, 
though there was one most pretty girl—she was very shy— 
called Gina. It’s a pity you are not having so good a rime on 
your first visit as we had on ours, but I suppose times have 
changed so, it could never be what it was in those days.” 

And indeed, during our picnic on Torcello, I found it im¬ 
possible not to share my hosts’ nostalgia; the whole afternoon 
I did not merely see Torcello on a glorious day in 1946, but 
also on a similar day in 1902. The quiet island rang with laugh¬ 
ter, and a beautiful girl called Gina talked with Mrs. Congreve. 
I wondered whether I would have preferred to be there with 
R— and his beautiful wife and his party from the haunted 
casino, and decided in the end that I was receiving an ex¬ 
perience perhaps more worthwhile. 

But the trip to Torcello did not end well. In the gondola on 
our return I noticed Mr. Congreve was trying to control the 
expression of his face. His wife asked him if he felt ill and he 
admitted that he felt rather weak. He needed two arms to help 
him out of the gondola, and while Mrs. Congreve got him to 
bed I went for the doctor. By the evening he was worse. 

For three days I visited their apartment regularly, and 
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it was obvious that Mr. Congreve was failing. On the third 
day I was told that he had died during the night. I helped Mrs. 
Congreve as far as I could in arranging the matters connected 
with his death and when the funeral was over and the last 
documents signed I asked her what she would do now. I ex¬ 
pected her to say that she would return to her relatives in Lon¬ 
don and go no more a’roaming, but to my surprise she said 
that she intended to continue the pilgrimage she and her hus¬ 
band had planned. There would still be comfort in seeing again 
the places they had known together. 

And one morning I saw her off on the train for Vicenza, 
and shortly afterwards myself took leave of Venice. We had 
given each other a list of towns whose postes restantes would be 
our addresses during the weeks to come and I received a post¬ 
card at most of them. It was a few months later that I wrote to 
her at a pied a tern in Florence. The letter was returned by the 
postal authorities with a kind note to say that Signora Con¬ 
greve was morta. 


i 
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f | 1HERE WAS, I felt, an atmosphere in my hotel in 

I Florence which the padrone, with his geniality of the 

1 night before, had successfully camouflaged. The din¬ 
ing room where I was breakfasting on ten seasonal fruits was 
dimly lit and the shutters were drawn across the windows, 
through the air holes of which came long shafts of light. It was 
unlike the Italians to be wasteful of sunshine and thinking no 
further on it I pulled back the shutters and continued with my 
melon. The waiter, a young man in his shirt-sleeves, appeared 
with my coffee, hurriedly placed it on my table, rushed to the 
windows and pulled the shutters across. Then he turned to me 
and smiled. 

‘‘I am very sorry, signor,” he said, “but I had not forgotten 
to open them. We are keeping all the ground floor shutters 
closed today.” 

Had I entered Florence on a day of insurrection, I wondered. 
Would the Duomo, the Bargello, the Cappella di Spagnuolo 
perhaps be destroyed in my presence before I had had a chance 
to see them? 

“You see,” he continued, “there is a hotel strike on this 
week—we are supposed to be closed and I’m supposed to be 
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sitting about in the piazza doing no tiling. But I’m pleased with 
what I get here—I couldn’t want anything better, so I go on 
working and I am paid just a little more for the danger, which 
will help me to buy my ticket to London where I want to go 
to be able to work at the Savoy Hotel, the finest hotel in the 
world and for which I am learning to speak English—I can 
already read the Continental Daily Mail." 

“The danger?” I broke in. “Is there really danger?” 

“Yes, that’s why we keep the shutters closed so that the 
Union spies will be unable to see into the hotel and so will not 
be able to see that I am working. You understand?” 

I did not suggest to him that the mere fact of the shutters be¬ 
ing drawn might suggest to a well-trained spy that a little 
black-legging was being practised within. But he talked on 
about London in rhapsody as if it were the end of romance. 

“It’s not as beautiful a place as Florence,” I ventured. 

Tm fed up with Florence, signor,” he said. “I was born 
here nineteen years ago and I’ve only been away from it once. 
There’s nothing in Florence, no future, no fife. In London I 
shall be happy, I shall be successful and come back to Florence 
every few years and take my mother to Viareggio for a holi¬ 
day.” 

He asked me many questions about London—was not St. 
Paul’s very fine and Piccadilly Circus must be a very exciting 
place—and I did my best to feed Ins imagination, though I 
hardly knew whether it would not be better to discourage him. 
Perhaps he would, indeed, find London, founded on clay, 
more beautiful than his own city, founded on a field of flowers; 
he had intelligence, and charm; I could see him with his own 
restaurant, making Iris thousands, and returning regularly to 
give his mother a seaside holiday. I hoped he would not be 
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disillusioned should he ever have his wish, as little disillusioned 
as I with Florence. 

I walked from the Lung’ Amo among the shadows of the 
sombre old houses, into the fatiguing sunlight of the Piazza 
del Duomo; before anything else I was to see the Benozzo 
Gozzoli frescoes in the chapel of the Palazzo Riccardi. The in¬ 
fantile yet sophisticated art of Gozzoli had always delighted 
me and the Adoration of the Magi was a work I knew so well 
through reproduction that I could not wait an hour now that 
the original was so near. Often monochrome reproductions 
titillate and encourage the imagination so successfully that the 
original, when at last it is seen, has been outpaced by the im¬ 
agination and is illogically hated for not being something it 
had never pretended to be. Poussins have a way of cruelly dis¬ 
appointing and the Cenacoh of Leonardo is a leprous wreck. 
One wonders what Blake might have thought of Michelan¬ 
gelo had his authority for worshipping him been more than 
the Archangel Gabriel and a set of engravings. But the Adora¬ 
tion of Benozzo could only disappoint the feverishly imagina¬ 
tive. The colour, which was seen by Benozzo only in candle¬ 
light, is as bright and pleasurable as anything he painted in the 
light of day. The chapel is small, the private place of medita¬ 
tion for that learned and unhappy old man Cosirno Vecchio. 
It was in this palace that lamps were burnt before the bust of 
Plato, and a guest removed the candles before a crucifix and 
placed them in front of a portrait of Dante, with the words, 
“Take them, for thou art more worthy.” It was in character 
that Cosirno should choose Benozzo to cover the four walls 
of his chapel with fresco, for although he was Fra Angelico’s 
pupil no artist could be more secular than he. His Adoration 
breathes only joy and the fact that it is joy for the birth of 
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Christ is only by the way. The copy of the Filippo Lippi Virgin 
and Child which is the altar-piece consorts very strangely with 
the procession which centres upon it—a procession not only 
of Magi, adoring Angels and singing seraphim but of birds, 
camels, leopards, horses, mules, flowers, rocks and trees. All 
appears to move in symmetry upon the altar-piece; roses and 
yellow fruit, painted with infinite detail, climb trellises in a 
strict design and above them appear cypresses and ilexes against 
the clear blue sky in which, apparently suspended in their mo¬ 
tions, are formations of coloured birds; while above and below 
them are flying and jubilant angels; descending in line, on foot 
and on horse or camel comes a medieval pageant; Lorenzo the 
Magnificent, here a beautiful boy, as the youngest of the three 
Kings, rides on a white, caparisoned horse, accompanied by 
knights, squires and pages; John Paleologus, the Emperor of 
the East, bearded and darkly dressed, is the second King, and 
next, as the Ancient King, is die Patriarch Joseph of Constan¬ 
tinople, part of him scandalously cut away to make a new door. 
Other Florentine nobles appear in this fascinating and wonder¬ 
ful picture, and above all, at the end of the serpentine and 
rocky path is the Castle of Vincigliata, near Fiesole. 

Gozzoli cannot but give pleasure, but I do not think of him 
as a great painter. He has none of the qualities which make for 
greatness, but one enjoys him entirely for what he is. Mr. 
Berenson has likened him to a Roman pro-consul, omnipo¬ 
tent on a Mediterranean island but of no importance in Rome. 
And certainly Florence did not employ Gozzoli as much as the 
outlying towns of Tuscany. Mr. Berenson does not seem to 
consider him even a good painter and says that his work no¬ 
where allows a really close scrutiny. One must bow before 
such authority but I, for one, will continue to enjoy him. 
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It was half-past two and the sun was glaring in the piazza 
before the Church of Santa Croce. In the shadow on the top 
step of the church a young man was asleep with his head 
slumped on his shoulder and his mouth wide open. I tried to 
open the enormous door but it was locked, so I sat in another 
shadow and waited for the sacristan to open it. Just as I had 
fallen into a doze I was woken by the drawing of bolts and 
through the door peered a young, smiling, bespectacled monk. 
I got up and he politely ushered me into the church; I had 
gone only four steps before he spoke to me, asking me if I 
were a German. I told him I was English and he pointed to my 
hair, which had been bleached by the sun, and said, “You look 
like a German, tee-hee-hee”—his laugh was like a zany’s. I 
was wearing short trousers to reduce the fatigue of sightseeing 
in the intense heat, and he looked at my legs. I looked down, 
too, as he did so, to see what extraordinary thing he had seen 
in them and as I did so he suddenly bent down and plucked at 
a bunch of hair on my left calf. Before I could say anything 
and by way of explanation he pulled up Ins cassock and re¬ 
vealed a piiir ofwhite and quite hairless legs. “Look,” he said, 
“I have no hair at all on my legs.” I was, however, far more 
interested in the fact that he supported his socks with a pair of 
inferior and secular suspenders. “You’re lucky,” he went on, 
“you have hair on your legs—I don’t,” and his red face beamed 
benevolently. Suddenly his right index finger was stuck in my 
stomach, with a little noise and a laugh. He talked for a little 
in French, attempted to pull a few more hairs from my legs 
and then offered me a historical leaflet. His salesmanship was 
eccentric but successful. I left him to examine the church which 
is vast and, immediately, of little interest. The wooden beams 
which support the roof are barbarous. It is the First Church of 
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the Franciscans and has a Franciscan simplicity; no side chapels, 
except in the chancel, little ornamentation. Apart from the 
Giottos and the stained glass it is the tombs which are of most 
interest. Michelangelo lies here, on a spot chosen by himself 
because from it he might see, through the open door, the 
cupola of the Cathedral. But the interest of the tombs is 
sentimental rather than aesthetic, and soon I was in the little 
Capella Peruzzi looking at the miraculous Giotto frescoes. It 
was, however, a pleasure too exquisite to last; suddenly I felt 
an index finger between my third and fourth rib and a little 
sound accompanied it. 

“You like Giotto, tee-hee-hee?” inquired the sacristan. 

“Yes,” I replied, simply and sharply. 

He asked me if he might take me for a tour round the gallery 
—a circumambulation which I did not relish and managed 
politely to refuse. Then he noticed my camera. Blessedly he 
seemed never to have seen a similar camera; I handed it to him 
and he examined it most earnestly. “Magnifico! Magnifico!” 
he mumbled to himself and while he continued to examine it 
I returned to Giotto. When I had finished he asked me very 
seriously if he might take a photograph and beamed when I 
agreed. We went into a chapel and he reverently placed me on 
the first step of the altar with a Virgin and Child by Andrea 
Della Robbia behind me. Unfortunately the photograph 
turned out a complete blank. 

He left me and I passed through a door into a cloister sur¬ 
rounding a quiet and picturesque quadrangle; through one of 
the arches, perfectly framed, was Brunelleschi’s beautiful 
chapelin which four thousand monks gathered one day to hear 
that a Florentine Inquisition was to be set up. The chapel was, 
however, closed for repairs and I walked on round the cloister. 
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As I turned a comer of the cloister I saw a girl sitting reading 
on a seat at the far end. I wondered idly how she managed to 
be there, since no one had entered the church apart from my¬ 
self, and I did not suppose that Franciscans would employ a 
girl in their establishments. We looked at each other as I 
walked and as I came near she looked at my Baedeker. 

“Sind Sie ein Kriegsgefangener?” she asked. 

A moment later I realised that she, like the sacristan, had 
taken me for a German. 

“No,” I replied, “sono Inglese .” 

She laughed and said in English with a slight American 
accent, “Oh, English. You looked so German there with your 
shorts and your hair I thought you’d got away from a farm 
for the afternoon. You’ve come to see the Brunelleschi Chapel 
I suppose. It’s a pity you can’t get in but I don’t think you’d 
see much if you did.” 

She was, I imagined, about twenty, with long, straight, fair¬ 
ish hair and a matt, slightly unhealthy skin; she was tall and 
thin with sharp, intelligent features; she smiled and moved her 
face expressively as she spoke. 

“Excuse these paper bags and peach skins, will you?” she 
went on. “I come here most days with a bag of fruit and rolls 
for lunch. It’s a wonderful quiet spot, and I read or talk with 
the crazy sacristan. I expect you’ve met him?” 

“Indeed I have—he almost ruined the Giotto chapelfor me.” 

“He’s wonderful. I love him. Sometimes I think it wouldn’t 
be difficult to get him to break the second Franciscan vow. 
Are you in the Army?” 

“No, just a tourist. Are you?” 

“In the Army? No, I’m living here—up near the San Mini- 
ato. I’ve been here since the early spring. Oh I know all about 
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Florence now, I’ve read every book there is. I could reel off all 
the Medicis in correct order and I know all the details of all 
their murders. I go to all the lectures in the Pitti and if the 
Uffizzi was open I’d go to all the lectures there. You English 
always laugh at Americans for being so thorough, but I like 
it, that’s what I came to Florence for.” 

“So you are American?” 

“Why?” 

“I wasn’t sure. You’ve got very little accent.” 

“Don’t stand—sit down and have a cigarette. I’m not really 
American. In Boston I say to people ‘You Americans always 
drink we English are stuck up’ or something like that. My 
father’s American, my mother was English. Bom in Lausanne 
when my mother took my father on a tour of Europe; first 
year in France, then off we all went to Turkey for three years, 
then four years in America, school two years in England, then 
a convent on Lake Como until the war and then back to Eng¬ 
land for a while and then over to Boston to be finished off. 
Now I’m nearly nineteen and I’m back in Italy trying to sort 
myself out.” 

“With your father?” 

“No, I’m afraid we don’t go about much together. He gave 
me the wrong education to make us friends. He’s a business 
man, he almost reaches for a gun when he hears culture men¬ 
tioned, and he’s found himself blessed with me. I love it!” 

“Does that make everydiing quite impossible?” I asked. 

“Seems to. I hardly speak a word when I’m with him. I 
don’t know how to, though I’m pretty gay usually—oh, I 
can’t explain, but we just don’t go together. Thank God he 
can afford to send me into exile like tins. Will you have this 
peach? I can’t eat it.” 
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We talked for some time. Her adoration for all the arts was 
certainly thorough. During the hour or so we chatted I had 
learnt that Stravinsky was the greatest modern composer be¬ 
cause he was dark and barbaric and sophisticated at once, that 
her greatest musical experience was a performance of Mon¬ 
teverdi’s Vespers in Venice, that Hemingway was nonsense 
and Melville was the greatest writer America had produced; 
had enjoyed a comparison between Perugino and Raphael, 
and learnt that Chagall’s illustrations to the Bible were the 
finest illustrations of the twentieth century. She despised, it 
appeared, all art which was only pleasurable—an inheritance, 
I thought, from her New England background. Art for her 
was dark and ominous and tragic; she would accept beauty 
but only beauty of a particular sort. “Beauty ought to give you 
pain,” she said at one point. “If it just gives you pleasure it’s 
no good. It doesn’t mean anything. Art’s got to mean some¬ 
thing.” 

When the time came to go she showed me a direct cut from 
the cloister into the piazza. 

“I must go back now,” she said. “I promised my hosts I’d 
be back for tea.” 

“Perhaps we could meet some other time,” I said. 

“Yes. I like talking English. We might meet tonight. Do 
you like ice-cream?—meet me at Giubbi Rossi’s near the post- 
office at half-past eight tonight.” 

We met for our ice-cream and walked over to the Piazza 
della Signoria. During the day it had been full of people, but 
now it was quiet and one was able to associate it more easily 
with its past. We sat on the steps of die Loggia de’ Lanzi with 
Cellini’s wonderful Perseus just hidden by a pillar to our right, 
with the tower of the sombre old palace above us and the 
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stone lion, the Marzocco, before us—not the same Marzocco 
whose bottom the Pisan prisoners were forced to kiss after 
they had been brought to the piazza tied in bales and piled in 
carts. 

Some yards from the Marzocco was the place where Savo¬ 
narola and two other Dominicans stepped with thankfulness 
into the fire. Savonarolais, forme, theleast pleasing of martyrs. 
His portraits do nothing to make one like him and had I been 
alive in 14981 am sure I would have said he deserved Inis death. 
It was only right that a man who burnt so many great works 
of art should be himself received into the flames. His auto-da- 
fe, to which great paintings and sculptures were condemned 
along with masks, scents and portraits of Florentine beauties, 
made Botticelli decide to give up painting because it was wick¬ 
ed; and, made ashamed of his life-drawings, Fra Bartolom¬ 
meo threw them all on tire fire. A Petrarch, illuminated and 
inlaid with gold, and beautiful editions of Boccaccio, whose 
only crime was that they were beautiful, were consumed while 
the choir sang the Te Deiint and the trumpets sounded and 
the bells rang; while, in an ecstasy of holy wickedness, fantas¬ 
tic dances began around the pyre, to the passionate hymns of 
Jerome Benivieni. Savonarola knew that Florence was evil and 
corrupt, but he could not know that greatness and beauty were 
to come out of corruption; or did he feel that any beauty 
which comes out of corruption is evil and should be de- 
stroyedf But more probably he understood the nature of 
beauty only in a limited way. Florence, it was obvious, would 
destroy this fanatical puritan as surely as she had acclaimed 
him. Pope Pius VII might say that hi Paradise he would know 
the explanation of the Immaculate Conception, the Suppres¬ 
sion of the Society of Jesus and the death of Savonarola, but 
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liis death was as necessary to the greatness of Florence as the 
death of Christ to the greatness of Christianity. In itself his 
death was fine. He stood beneath the gallows, which had been 
altered to resemble less the Cross. His gown was removed 
from him and he said, “Holy dress, how much I longed to 
wear thee! Thou wast granted to me by the grace of God, and 
to this day I have kept thee spotless. I do not now leave thee, 
thou art taken from me.” Degraded and unfrocked he was 
sentenced, with his brothers, to death by burning, as a heretic 
and schismatic; he received absolution and walked firmly to 
the place of execution, while the crowd shouted insults at him. 
As he waited to climb the ladder he quietly sang the Te Deum. 
He climbed the ladder, already, apparently, with Inis God, 
while below a torch was put to the fire. Fie offered his head to 
the hangman; there was silence as Iris body fell and the hang¬ 
man leant over the scaffold, anxious to see whether the flames 
would reach the body before all life had left it. 

Angela looked over to the nearest comer of the Palazzo Vec- 
cliio and said, “Oh good, they’ve gone now. Come with me 
and I’ll show you something you’d never notice if you wan¬ 
dered round Florence for weeks.” 

There was a raised stone seat, just large enough for two 
people, at the angle of the walls, and on the rough surface of 
the wall-stone above it was the face of a man crudely carved 
in low relief. 

“That’s by Michelangelo,” she said. 

“Not, perhaps, his best period.” 

“No. He was just lounging with his back to this wall one 
day, like a G.I., talking with one of his buddies, and he’d got 
a pencil in his hand—so he just drew a face without knowing 
what he was doing at all. When he turned round he found 
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he’d done that. And they carved it and there it is. Don’t you 
think it’s rather wonderful? All those years ago. Can’t you see 
Florence as it was then, everybody in wonderful clothes and 
everybody standing round here just talking away? Oh, I think 
it’s marvellous.” 

I couldn’t help smiling a moment at her, yet I shared her 
marvelling entirely. I was, however, a little puzzled by her 
cultural enthusiasm, which seemed to contradict her taste for 
the dark, the pessimistic, the unpleasurable. 

“Why are you smiling?” she said sharply, and I told her 
that she puzzled me by this contradiction. 

“Nobody’s complete,” she replied. “Don’t you know 
everybody’s full of contradictions? I thought everybody knew 
that.” 

“Yes, of course you’re quite right. But when you see a con¬ 
tradiction right in front of you, it makes you wonder a little.” 

“I don’t know myself at all. I’m a mix-up, a mess-up—I 
can’t sort myself out a bit.” 

We walked on down the galleria of the Uffizzi towards the 
Arno. Dusk was just beginning to fall and the brown and 
shadowy evening atmosphere of Florence, about which I had 
heard so much, had begun to replace the noisy sunlit atmos¬ 
phere of the day. I began to compare Florence with Venice 
and to realise what utterly different things they have to offer. 
Florence is stern and difficult, her architecture is typified not 
by the white marble and serpentine of Santa Maria Novella 
but by the granite of the enormous stones of the Strozzi 
Palace. Her beauty is hidden, and often grim, while Venice 
hangs out everything she has for the most foolish to see. 
Venice one need make no effort to enjoy, but in Florence the 
hard work begins. 
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We leant against the parapet and looked down into the 
muddy water of the Arno. To the right was an acre of rubbled 
houses blown up by the Germans, an explosion which had 
slightly disturbed the foundations of the Ponte Vecchio. 
Above us ran the corridor from the Uffizzi across the Arno to 
the Pitti, and gnats were rising from the water. We stood 
and talked for some time; she told me about her convent days 
and casually mentioned that she wished her mother hadn’t 
died when she was so young. Then we walked on, over the 
bridge onto the Oltr’ Arno from where we could see the stretch 
of die river, whose beauty has been destroyed by the pon¬ 
toons which have replaced the old bridges. We climbed the 
steep hill towards the Piazza di Michelangelo, where she 
lived. Her hosts, she told me, were professional-class Italians 
and only too glad to have her money; the war had all but 
penutised them, but they managed, in some way, to keep up 
a semblance of their old life. 

At the gate of the house she said, “It’s too late to see San 
Miniato now—but meet me at the bottom of the steps at 
eleven tomorrow. It’s my favourite church.” 

I could understand her choice when, next morning, I ap¬ 
proached the church, set so beautifully on its little lull among 
tall cypresses, with its flights of steps and its marble and ser¬ 
pentine white and colourful in the sun. We stoodattheheadof 
the marble steps and looked down towards the town, which 
is laid before one’s feet like the world before Christ, with all 
its towers and domes set in the valley, from which the hills 
rise towards Fiesole; to the left the Arno twists towards the 
blue plains, into which the valleys of the Apennines unfold 
themselves, while the hills are patterned with vineyards, olive 
groves and villas; and above them all a clear and delicate sky. 
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We entered the church. From, a lower chapel came the 
chanting of a private mass, which continued the whole time 
we were there. Its interior is as rich as its exterior—side-walls 
covered with frescoes of the saints, the apse a magnificent 
mosaic, in the Byzantine style, of Christ, the Virgin Mary and 
St. John, with St. Miniato, the Armenian prince who was 
tortured to death on this hill for professing Christianity. 
Above the steps to the raised choir is a carved marble screen 
and pulpit of extraordinary beauty. Angela saw how im¬ 
pressed I was by it and said, “I think that’s the most lovely 
tiling here.” 

She took me to the end of the nave where was a little chapel 
containing the tomb of Cardinal Jacopo of Portugal, whose 
face, judging from the carving, must have been angelic. 

“He was really as beautiful as that,” said Angela, “but he 
determined he’d never lose his virginity. He was twenty-six 
when he died. So you see.” 

We walked round the gardens for some time and then left 
to take the tram for Fiesole, whose hill we had seen, so gentle 
and hazed and blue, so like the background to a Florentine 
painting, from the steps of San Miniato. 

It was amusing to look down upon Florence from the north 
only an hour after we had looked down upon it from the 
south. The view from the Belvedere of Fiesole, upon which 
stands a photographer all day who will photograph you with 
the Duomo balanced upon your shoulder, is, I imagine, best 
seen at evening. During the day the sun is blinding and every¬ 
thing is undefined, though the surrounding mountains, bright 
as amethyst, are seen well. From the Belvedere we climbed to 
the little Franciscan monastery where a friar beckoned us in to 
see a museum, composed of the most useless trumpery I had 
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yet seen in Italy, and tried to convince us that a rather inferior 
altar-piece was one of Perugino’s masterpieces. We continued 
to climh the hill and presently came into open, wooded 
country. The landscape of these foothills on the slopes towards 
Florence is peculiar, gentle and most restful. Cypress hedges 
enclose terraced gardens full of magnolias and giant flowers, 
dotted with ilex. But this is the face turned, so to speak, to¬ 
wards the sun. The slopes beyond Fiesole, down which we 
were walking, are neither terraced nor cultivated into bright 
gardens; the view is lonely, the ground rough, the atmosphere 
suggesting, not wholly successfully since its opposite is so 
close, a romantic wildness. It was amongst these hills that 
Giotto walked as a shepherd-boy, where Cimabue discovered 
him idly drawing a sheep upon a stone, and it was not many 
miles from here that, as Angela began to tell me, one of the 
most remarkable of the Medici murders was committed. 

“It’s over there, behind that range,” she said, “the Palazzo 
Cafaggiolo. Cosimo de Medici built it. It’s not very beautiful, 
just right for murder. Eleanora of Toledo, Cosimo’s niece by 
his first wife, was married, because she was so beautiful, to a 
horrible lecherous creature called Pietro, the brother of the 
Grand-Duke Francesco. She was only twenty-two and Pietro 
very soon got tired of her and she fell in love with a boy called 
Bernardo Antinoni. He killed a man in a scuffle and was 
packed off to Elba. She wrote to him, saying how wretched 
she was about it, but Pietro’s spies stopped the letter and 
showed it to the Grand-Duke. He recalled Bernardo from 
Elba and beheaded him. Pietro, meanwhile, was at Cafag¬ 
giolo and after the execution he sent for Eleanora to be 
brought to him. Then he knelt down and prayed that he’d be 
forgiven for what he was going to do, swore he’d never 
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La Fatigue du Nord 

marry again, drew liis dagger and went in and murdered 
her.” 

“It sounds like a play by Webster,” I said. 

“Worse, far worse,” she said, “it’s true, it actually hap¬ 
pened. And I don’t think we’re any better today. Then they 
did their murders in fancy dress and with daggers and that 
seems to make it more terrible, but I think the world’s more 
evil now than it was then. I don’t think humanity’s ever been 
worse—I hate the world more and more the longer I’m in it. 
Wherever you look there’s something beastly. Life’s a hor¬ 
rible thing.” 

She spoke, for the first time, with bitterness and I felt un¬ 
easy. There was a contradiction which appeared to make no 
sense with her love of art, her almost fanatical appetite for 
learning. She, it seemed to me, should be able to get more out 
of life than anybody I had met. 

“You don’t mean that,” I said. “Look at this view, think of 
San Miniato this morning. How ,you can be within a few 
miles of Florence and say that life is horrible defeats me.” 

“That’s something else. But you’re right in a way—it helps, 
being here. But life’s something else—it’s, it’s”—she struggled 
for a true expression, “oh, it’s not just San Miniato and 
Benozzo Gozzoli. That’s where you’re so wrong. Those 
things go on by the side. I hate saying it, but they don’t really 
count. I’ve come to Italy to be drugged, but I’m getting used 
to the drug now. Gradually, I suppose, I’ll have to increase the 
dose or die.” 

Suddenly all her apparent contradictions had formed a 
whole. She was very young, unhappy and the weight of her 
intelligence was too great for her brain to bear. It would not 
take many years for her to learn that an intelligence such as 
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hers could be put to better use than mere world-weariness. 
But it would do her no good, I realised, to try to argue her 
out of her philosophy. Eventually she would argue herself out 
of it. I remember the last tiling she said before she began to 
talk about Monteverdi. She said, “J’ai la fatigue du nord,” and 
I shall remember her by those words. 


Hers was the third death bound up with that Italian sum¬ 
mer. I was in Florence for another week and I saw her most 
days. Her companionship on sight-seeing tours was perfect 
and very rarely did she lose her gaiety and humour. When I 
left Florence we hoped that we should meet again and we 
wrote occasionally, but for some reason our correspondence 
had little vitality. It was one December morning, the same 
year, when I was back in London, that I picked up the Daily 
Telegraph. In the stop-press on the front page was a headline, 
“Death of English girl-student in Florence.” hr three lines the 
report said that Angela had been found dead in her bedroom; 
she had shot herself through the mouth. 
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I am writing this in my moderately comfortable 
Sienese hotel, whose outside is indescribably an¬ 
cient, once a palazzo of some quattrocento noble. But that is 
only the shell, and the insides of these old Sienese houses quite 
belie their exteriors. Like so many tilings in Italy they treat you 
to a pleasant deception. From my window I can look down 
ten floors into the intersection of the two main streets of the 
town—both of which will just allow two cars to pass with 
care. There is the secret of Siena, the height of its buildings and 
the narrowness of its streets; you walk continually in a crev¬ 
asse. I think of it as a sort of canal-less Venice. 

I came here a few days ago by motor-coach from Florence. 
Always travel by motor-coach in modem Italy. Mussolini 
made the trains run to time, Signor de Gasperi has so far only 
succeeded in making the coaches run to time. And they’re 
cleaner, faster and more comfortable than the trains. It is al¬ 
most preferable to use the poor man’s motor-coach than the 
train. The poor man’s motor-coach, which I made use of when 
I found myself in Parma with fifty lire and a wad of invalid 
travel cheques, is really an organised hitch-hike. Lorries mak- 
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mg a return journey with little freight draw up at a recognised 
stopping place and take on human freight. The conductor is a 
little boy who has graduated perhaps from the sciuscias. If you 
are lucky you will have a sack to sit on—even a filled one. And 
you may pay, or not pay, as you think fit. But knowing your 
tastes I expect you would rather walk. . . . 

Two days later. Like many tourists I always seem to know 
what to do yet be utterly unable to succeed in doing it. I have 
arrived in Rome by train. Let me go back to the beginning. 

Siena is set on the brow of a hill and the walk to the bombed 
railway station on a broiling August afternoon seems a long 
and weary one. The walk back seems longer and wearier. I 
had been unable to book a seat in the Rome coach and the 
gentleman hi charge of railway bookings in the town had 
been at his siesta. At the station they told me a train left that 
night—but if I didn’t want to travel by night why not go by 
coach. I told him that was impossible and he smiled and gave 
me a name to ask for and his own to mention. I gave him a 
fifty-lire note and went out into the sun. Only a fiacre stood in 
the station yard and, perhaps because they are vaguely roman¬ 
tic, fiacres, in whatever country they occur, are notoriously 
expensive. 

“How much to th epiazzai” I asked its proprietor. 

“Get in,” he replied. 

“How much to the piazza?” 

“Very little. Get in.” 

“I want to know how much it will be to the piazza ,” I re¬ 
peated, more in sorrow than in anger. 

“Get in.” 

I was speechless, and with a look which I hoped would 
convince him I was a possessor of the Evil Eye, stamped ojf. 
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“Tedesco! Prigioniero di guerra /” he called after me. This 
remark, while not explaining Iris behaviour, was justified. 
I looked like a Hitlerjugetid, a touch kuenstlerisch. 

Back in the town once more I whispered the magic name 
of the station master, but the spell wouldn’t work. I hesitated 
whether to add the necessary element which would bring the 
spell to potency, and finally decided to catch the night train. 
It would give me an extra afternoon in Siena and we would 
arrive in Rome at dawn, the most perfect time to arrive in 
any beautiful city. 

The six o’clock train was a series of cattle trucks of obsolete 
design, roughly converted for human use. There was no 
choice of classes, all were equally uncomfortable. My carriage 
was half full with ten or so jolly peasants, most of them young. 
I couldn’t understand a word they spoke, and when I tried to 
say a few words myself they looked at each other with rather 
embarrassed smiles, so I retired behind a copy of The Magic 
Mountain, and they continued their uninhibited way. There 
was a card in the party, a sleek young man who talked and 
smiled furiously at the belle of the carriage, a buxom tiring of 
seventeen. She resisted his efforts to take her hand and at each 
successful resistance everybody laughed, even the middle-aged 
married couple who sat throughout the entire journey with 
their arms round each other’s waists. The young man then 
turned his attention to the belle’s hair and gave a forelock a 
little pull, which made her pout and the others laugh. Such 
games continued until we reached the first stop, when the 
young man went out to fill his waterbottle. For the next hour 
or so the games became less innocuous. The young man began 
to throw water at the belle, not all of which reached its mark, 
and she, snatching another’s bottle, retaliated. Others joined 
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in in a milder way, and the middle-aged couple began to 
laugh but didn’t move from their loving position. When it 
was over the belle went into the lavatory and, delighted with 
this opportunity, the young man put his foot against the door 
while she battered for her release. This we all found funnier 
than anything. I had read about three pages of my book by 
nine o’clock, but in spite of the slowness of the train, the 
sportive young man had made time go very quickly. 

At last I had the carriage to myself as dusk fell—a beautiful 
red dusk which lit the strange and melancholy little hills which 
formed the plain over which we were passing. As it became 
night I lay down on the narrow seat and tried to sleep. 1 half 
slept and the sounds around me—the whistles, jolts and in¬ 
cessant shuntings, the clink of metal against metal—all became 
part of a sort of exterior nightmare. Once I was jolted from 
my bed, a short but unpleasant fall. A long stop and shouts of 
men, torches shining. I had been told the train went direct to 
Rome so I didn’t bother to ask where we were, but suddenly 
I was blinded by a torch and a voice told me to get out. 

“Isn’t this the Rome train;” 

“Change here. It comes at three o’clock.” 

It was now two o’clock. I clambered out and over the rails 
to the lighted shack which looked as if it might be the buffet. 
It was crowded with a perfect Hollywood set of refugees. 
Even the nuns and a couple of priests were there, bizarrely 
sipping coffee. A drawn-faced young mother was sitting with 
her baby asleep in her arms—it looked as if it had fallen asleep 
with exhaustion; the chatter had no effect on it—nor had it 
any effect on the row of people asleep against the wall at the 
far end. I stood at die bar with a creamy coffee. The priest 
next to me was telling somebody he was going to Assisi, but 
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liad no idea when his train would arrive. A man and his wife 
exchanged places on their one chair—the husband, who was 
smaller than his wife, sitting on her lap. It’s not until now 
when I see the image in front of me again that I realise how 
funny they looked. 

At three o’clock I went outside to listen for the train but 
after ten minutes of the cold went back for another coffee. 
Then I sat on the floor against a few inches of wall and closed 
my eyes. And waited. At five o’clock a porter came to tell us 
the Rome train was due in a few minutes. The mother sprang 
to her feet with the child while her husband ran for the cases. 
Half the room was empty in a trice and I followed. 

The train was an express composed of real carriages, but as 
each compartment went by my heart failed; every space was 
packed with people. Two adventurers were seated on the 
buffers between carriages, eating. Foolishly I ran the length of 
the tram looking for a possible place, while the others, who 
knew better, were piling themselves into the impossible, by 
which time wherever I sought admittance I was turned away. 
Almost frantic I opened a door and, using my case as a bull¬ 
dozer, forced myself into the corridor. Oaths were under¬ 
standably flung at me by men with nerves jaded by a night’s 
inertness. Inert is the right word, as I soon discovered. I 
couldn’t even turn my head sufficiently to avoid a particularly 
garlicky breath. And yet one couldn’t relax against the walls 
of flesh supporting one; it would have been to take unfair 
advantage of one’s discomfort. Instead we all stood rigidly as 
if we were each supporting our own weight. I tried concen¬ 
trated detachment; I am not here, I kept saying. This hasn’t 
happened. And, strangely, in time the discomfort lessened 
until it didn’t seem to matter how long it went on. 
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Nevertheless I was pleased when, at nine o’clock, I realised 
that we were speeding—actually speeding —across the camp- 
agna, with the litde town-topped hills suddenly rising in the 
distance. I hadn’t realised how large the campagna was and 
an hour passed before we reached Rome itself. 

Rome, first impressions. Noise, immense noise and bustle, 
a tramway system quite unaccountable, sciuscia boys and 
Roman spivs with fruit barrows. Intense heat, something I 
had never known before. 

I tottered to the first hotel I saw, but there was no room and 
I was told I should be very lucky if I found any hotel at all. But 
as I left a man came up to me and told me he could take me 
to a hotel. He didn’t look a pimp so I followed him and found 
a pleasant little room, enormously expensive, off the Via 
Nazionale. Can you guess what I did first in this pleasant 
little room, enormously expensive, off the Via Nazionale?,.. 
I woke up at three that afternoon, washed and went out into 
the town. But what was this dead city? Not a soul was in the 
Via Nazionale and every shop was shut. Then I realised that 
I was in Rome and certainly not doing as the Romans; in 
fact I was behaving like a mad dog and an Englishman. 

But the ciceroni at the Colosseum know the lunatic habits of 
the British tourist and were ready and waiting. (I see your 
face now, having read that sentence, shocked at my visiting 
the Colosseum first. You would have me at Santa Maria in 
Aracoeli no doubt.) That “exuberance of ruin,” as dear old 
Henry James called it, is guarded now by the human descend¬ 
ants of those lions who once provided the sport within. They 
jump out upon you from the shadows of the arches with their 
bowler hats and unshaved faces and, most precious of all, 
their incredible English; they worry and tease you, touch you 
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with their claws, promise you facts which no guide booh 
would dare print, show you their little badges of officialdom 
proclaiming them guide, until you agree to paying them a 
large sum of money, upon receiving which they will talk of 
hard times, wife and starving children. Your heart would no 
doubt be wrung and your pockets emptied, but by now I feel 
every hundred lire represent one more hour in Italy, and 
though my heart was wrung my pockets remained sensibly 
replete. 

My man was as short and unshaved as his colleagues, 
dressed in a frayed and dirty finery of pin-stripe and black 
coat. His shirt and collar were something less than white, 
though that was the colour of their origin. He looked like a 
reformed pimp and certainly his method of obtaining his 
commission showed how he had profited from his early 
training. Unfortunately, as soon as he has succeeded in his ob¬ 
ject his magnificent arabesques of English cease and his official, 
strictly non-commercial self emerges. He has practised his 
lecture very thoroughly; each word is forced out in absolute 
clarity and he makes every effort to get a really good accent. 
Here is part of his lecture. Imagine it delivered predominantly 
in Soho English, with some Brooklynese now and then, but 
with all the final vowel sounds impeccably what at the London 
Palladium passes for Old Etonian. 

“And nowah, gentlemanah, you hef zeen ze arenali—ze 
arenah where ze brave gladiators of ze ancient daysah received 
ze blow which is known in ze French as ze coup de gracah— 
there you see ze ruinah, yessah, gentlemanah; Good. It is of 
ze middle ages, built by a noble Roman family as a castle 
fortifiedah by ze ruinah of ze Colosseumah, fortifiedah twice, 
you get me. And nowah, gentlemanah ...” and he would 
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tell me Ixow the Popes had stolen the marble facings and the 
statues to build their churches, and the exact emerging place 
of the lions, show me the very place where Nero bit Iris nails 
in sadistic delight (not the best seat in the house, I thought— 
but then Royal Boxes never are) or point out the perfect fit 
of a pair of heavy stones. At the end of our twenty minutes he 
returned to his early manner and with infinite casualness 
brought up the subject, evidently more dear to him than an¬ 
cient Rome, of present hard times. I softened and gave him a 
note or two and he went back into the shadows in order to 
prepare himself for Iris leap upon the next. 

But enough of ruinahs. You have seen the Arena at Nimes, 
you have seen the Colosseum in piccolo. Yet I’m very fond of 
rums; they frustrate me and challenge my imagination. One 
lonely pillar makes me hang its environs with so many others, 
with porticos and tiny rooms with slaves asleep, or see above 
a patch of groundsel a banqueting hall and Saturnalia hi 
progress. That area between the Colosseum and the Victor 
Emmanuel wedding cake is particularly useful when one feels 
the need for such romantic reverie. It is quiet and unspoilt and 
at night, when parts are floodlit, exquisite. 

When siesta time was finished and the shops were coming 
to life again I telephoned my one Roman contact, an English 
monk who had lived in Rome for the last thirty-five years, 
and for whom I had been given a letter hi Vicenza. He lived 
in the Vatican City and, I had been told, would be only too 
pleased to see me, as his days were far from full. When eventu¬ 
ally he was found he was pleasantly effusive and invited me to 
his rooms that evening. 

“You must dine with me at Pedrello’s,” he said in a voice 
that was a shade un-English, “i’ll show you what Roman 
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food call be like. You’ll never want to go anywhere else. 
Perfect, perfect.” 

I presented myself at seven o’clock at his rooms, a very 
pleasant though dark apartment on the further side of the 
Vatican from St. Peter’s. He was expected any moment, I was 
told, so I sat down, looked round the room and tried to evoke 
his character from it. It was a donnish room; one or two 
group photographs of cricketers and footballers, a tobacco 
jar, a Piranesi of the Via Appia over the chimney piece, rows 
of books everywhere, some of which were theological and, 
another religious touch which seemed almost out of place, a 
Virgin and Child by a minor Florentine between the two 
windows. I took a cigarette from a silver box on the underside 
of which was engraved “To Eddy from Eva, June, 1897.” 
The cigarettes were a special mild blend—a connoisseur’s. 
Presently Dom Bernardo, for so I shall call him, came in; he 
was in his early sixties, extremely tall, extremely fat, with one 
of those red faces which one associates with Friar Tuck and 
the less ascetic orders. 

“So sorry I wasn’t here when you came,” he said. “I had to 
go to a tea-party at the old Duchessa di Borgoforte’s—do you 
talk really fast Italian? you must meet her—she’s the fastest 
talker in a nation of speedway conversationalists—and she 
would go on telling me about her love affairs, the old ones of 
course, the more interesting ones. What about a drink? No 
gin, whisky, but I’ve got some vermouth, or my special treat, 
tedj?” 

“Tedj?” I said. 

“I’ve just had a few bottles sent from Abyssinia—a friend 
in the Nicaraguan legation. It’s a taste I acquired in the bad 
old days when all that was best in Abyssinia was ours to be 
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had—you understand me; Fermented honey, a royal drink. 
Not the best I’m afraid—old Selassie keeps that for his court, 
but it passes. You’ll try it?” 

It was an extremely potent, fiery drink, which seemed to 
galvanize us both. We talked furiously for half an hour, by 
which time I felt that the entire gossip of Rome was in my 
possession. Dom Bernardo, it appeared, was a sort of non¬ 
political Alberoni, the favourite of the embassies, the darling 
of the salons, yet something of an eminence grise; he knew all. 
With a feeling of discomfort at introducing an alien subject of 
conversation I mentioned St. Peter’s and hfe in the Vatican, 
but he soon escaped from the religious world back into his 
own particular piccolo mondo. 

We walked over to Pedrello’s, which was situated in a 
turning off the Corso, and as we walked he commented on 
buildings with a freshness one would not expect from a man 
who had lived among them for so long. And as we passed St. 
Peter’s he made a remark which made me warm to him com¬ 
pletely. “You know,” he said, “I’ve passed St. Peter’s each 
day at least twice for the last thirty years, and yet I never look 
at it without a frisson. It will never fail me. Yet ask me how 
many pillars it has and I should have no idea whatever. Only 
one fact about it has ever stuck in my head. Tomorrow, when 
you visit it, you will see the cupola over the High Altar. It 
will seem no distance from the ground at all. Yet it is the 
height almost exactly of the Palazzo Famese, which is some¬ 
thing like Buckingham Palace in size. Impressive! I hope you 
enjoy pasta , by the way.” 

“I live on it.” 

“Good, good! There’s no one like Pedrello for pasta. For 
him the preparation and particularly the serving is a ritual. 
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You will see how beautifully he mixes in the butter at your 
table—with love and mastery. Watching him is an aperitif in 
itself. Never, never eat anywhere but at Pedrello’s.” 

In the restaurant he excused himself with “They take it 
badly if I don’t go to the kitchen and make a few suggestions. 
They say I always manage to give just the final touch to their 
sauces.” I imagined his great brown figure, odd amongst the 
white of the chefs, rolling his eyes as a ladle of Sauce Tartare 
touched his lips, or pursing his lips in reproach as he nibbled 
a piece of scaloppa. Wonderful man! He’s not of our age at all, 
refuses utterly to be party to our dreariness. 

How I sympathised during the spaghetti with the Duchess 
of Campoflorido, who, in spite of the fatigues of the journey, 
could stay no longer than a week in England because she 
pined for her pasta. Next year, when I am undecided between 
Savoury Steak or Braised Corn Beef I shall think of Rome 
and Pedrello’s and pasta asciutta at pomidoro. 

As one would expect there is a touch of Ruritania about the 
Vatican City. Towards the end of the meal, at the sixth 
course it was, I believe, and during our second bottle of Capri 
wine, Dom Bernardo surprised me by saying, “I shall be 
working tomorrow.” In answer to my look he continued, 
"Yes, my friend the Counsellor for San Salvador is going up 
into the Alban Hills for a few days and there’s nobody but he 
in the Legation, so I have been given the honour of being 
temporary acting Counsellor for San Salvador to the Vatican. 
Where is San Salvador, by the way?” he asked me with a 
smile to let me know he was only trying to amuse in a part. 
“Yes, I shall stamp visas, if I’m very lucky; I take it that the 
amount of travel between Italy and San Salvador isn’t very 
great. I hope I shall enjoy myself.” 
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I saw him the following evening and asked him how the 
day had gone. “A little embarrassing,’ 1 he said. “You remem¬ 
ber I asked, in jest, last night where San Salvador was. Its 
situation was all, alas, I knew about it. And this afternoon a 
gentleman arrived from one of the newspapers, and before I 
knew who he was I had suggested to him that I was the 
Counsellor in person. It didn’t seem to worry him a little bit 
that I wore a habit—these journalists are ignorant fellows 
mostly. He pursued me with questions. The first was reason¬ 
able. There was no indignity in having to refer to a book to 
discover the annual milk yield of San Salvadorian cows, or 
the number of vessels in the San Salvador merchant fleet. But 
when he asked me which political party was in power I felt 
rather embarrassed, and, God forgive me, I lied. After a pause 
I told him the Right was in power. And there’s a chance, of 
course, that the Right is in power; in which case my soul will 
be whiter, but the fun less. But then, soon after, he questioned 
me well below the belt. What is the capital of San Salvador* 
he asked—you see his abysmal ignorance. There I could do 
nothing. I could only think of Lima, and I knew that was in 
Peru—or is it Chile? I couldn’t invent a likely sounding name 
on the spur of the moment, so in a panic I told him I didn’t 
know. Poor boy, he tried not to look shocked or puzzled, but 
he left soon after in order, I suppose, to get reliable inform¬ 
ation from an encyclopedia.” 

I was laughing so much I could say nothing. It was the 
crown to him, the final touch. “Perfect!” was all I could say 
between my laughs, and then, “And what is the capital of 
San Salvador?” 

“I haven’t the vaguest idea,” he said. “I shall never look it 
up. Let him tell me who dares! Will you have another tedj f” 
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I’m afraid I won’t be able to be original about St. Peter’s. 
The outside is wonderful, the inside horribly disappointing. 
The colour and the hanging candles and the pictures, apart 
from a few, are tasteless. I’ve seen no other church in Italy 
which suggested so strongly to me those Catholic shops in 
Kensington Church Street.* 

In my ignorance I had always imagined that one would go 
through St. Peter’s in order to get to the Sistine Chapel. 
Theoretically one can, for there’s a door near the High Altar 
which leads into the Sistine, but such short cuts are reserved 
for the Pope. Even Cardinals, presumably, must make the 
tedious detour out of St. Peter’s and half a mile round to the 
Vatican entrance, through the galleries of third-rate sculpture 
in the Museum, and thence into the Chapel. Going this way 
gives the whole visit the wrong kind of atmosphere, but one 
soon gets over that. It’s very strange to see at last paintings 
which have been so familiar in reproduction; the colour is 
more faded than one had expected, The Last Judgment smaller 
and darker. For some minutes I stood with my head turned 
at ninety degrees until I had verdgo. Peeling, I admit, some¬ 
what sacrilegious, I lay at full length on a pew and began to 
study the ceilings with my opera glasses. Suddenly I became 
conscious of somebody standing over me; it was the sacristan 
who, in a most rude maimer, told me to get up. Now you 
know my nature—and I made no attempt to rise. He shouted 
and spoke very fast, out of which I understood but one word: 
Bal Tabarin. Evidently he imagined that the horizontal was 
my usual position for studying chorus girls; this amused me 

*A second visit to Rome (1948) gave quite a different impression of the interior 
of St. Peter’s. The gaudy hangings and candles were down and the vast 
magnificence and proportion of the place delighted me. I understand that this 
is a common reaction to a second visit. 
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and I got up. If I had had presence of mind I might have said 
that I was a Holy Roller and the horizontal was my natural 
position of worship, but I don’t suppose this would have got 
me very far. 

I can’t leave ruins without telling you about the glories of 
Verdi in the Baths of Caracalla. These enormous baths are 
now quite ruined (you see how easily I fall into the style of 
Count Baedeker), except for the walls on one side which are 
feet thick, very high and divided into giant arches. One of 
these arches is made into a stage and there, one night, I saw 
AUa (with camels), a finely mounted and sung performance 
with Caniglia. The audience, I should say, was over ten 
thousand and the acoustics are so perfect that every note was 
plain everywhere. I know of no more perfect way of spending 
an evening than there, in the sweet night Roman air, unless it 
be at a concert in the Basilica, where the ruined temples and 
columns behind are floodlit so beautifully. 

The little clock on my side table tells me that if I am to be 
up betimes to take the Army lorry to Naples I must make an 
end to this letter. 
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J UST ARRIVED? Watch your kit,” said the ill- 
mannered if true Army notices in the Via Roma of 
Naples. Neapolitan honesty has never stood very high, 
but today the town must enjoy a tradition of black-marketing 
more splendid even than that of Marseilles. The Via Roma 
brisdes with shifty-eyed men and boys, who would, in nor¬ 
mal times, have wasted no opportunity to sell a tourist some 
piece of trumpery, but who now accompany him for a hun¬ 
dred yards or so in the hope that they will convince him that 
in meridional latitudes a watch is no more than a hindrance. 
If their Socratic arguments convince you they will ask you to 
accompany them into one of the squalid alleys adjacent, 
where the deal may be unobserved. If you are lucky you may 
get your money; if you are not he will get yours and a few 
hours later an unsympathetic policeman will be giving you 
first-aid and telling you just what a fool he considers you. 
These alleys must be among the most remarkable slums in the 
world. They are too narrow for four-wheeled traffic and it is 
probably the absence of traffic which gives the slum its in¬ 
timacy; life is lived not so much hi the dark and sordid litde 
houses as on the pavements and in the little campi. Here, during 
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my afternoon stroll (I had too much fear to make an evening 
stroll) I saw babies being suckled at the breast, old men sitting 
on chairs chatting, an entire family at its bowl of pasta, chil¬ 
dren with sores on their faces relieving themselves on the 
doorsteps. In most of the catnpi stood a barrow piled with 
hams, salamis, meat of every kind and huge ripe cheeses. In 
Italy one is constantly puzzled by the disparity between the 
plenty in the shops and the apparent poorness of the quarter 
they serve. Are the shops, one wonders, so well stocked be¬ 
cause their customers cannot buy? Yet it is economically more 
sound that shops should stock only what their customers can 
afford to buy. The prices of the meats were not expensive by 
our standards, but this means nothing unless one knows the 
average purchasing power of the quarter and I had no partic¬ 
ular wish to catechise these people who were already looking 
at me with doubt and suspicion. The slums occupy an entire 
hill in the centre of the town and from the top of the hill one 
sees a fine view of the bay and Vesuvius. The original planners 
of Naples must have been strange, insensitive creatures. The 
swerve of the bay, the stretch of coast towards Sorrento, the 
plain towards Vesuvius and finally the mountain itself are 
entirely neglected; Naples turns its back upon the sea, all 
houses appear to face inland and it is only from vantage points 
or suburbs that one realises how glorious a position Naples 
commands. 

I descended the hill into the bustling Via Roma once more. 
A ten-year-old pimp approached and offered me his sister. 
“Hey Joe, you wanna woman?” he said with a sophistication 
which both delighted and horrified me. He was determined 
that I should make good use of his services and followed me 
almost to my hotel before I could shake him off. I had made 
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the mistake of staying at one of those little islets of Wigan and 
Stoke-on-Trent, a military transit hotel. Here Italian cooks 
have been successfully taught to cook cabbage for an hour in 
a gallon of water, to make waiting-room tea and tasteless 
pasta. From the veranda of my room I watched the crowds 
gather for a minor festa, whose purpose I have forgotten. 
Loudspeakers gave out Neapolitan folk songs and operatic 
arias and for hours the festa seemed to consist of no more than 
music and talking crowds. Towards midnight I went to bed, 
wondering at the simple tastes of the Neapolitans. The music 
of the crowd in the nearby square was soporific and I quickly 
fell asleep, only to be woken by the immense noise of fire¬ 
works followed by an immense cheer from the crowd. I went 
to my window and watched die bursting of a few green and 
red rockets; another roar of thunder and another cheer and an 
equally unimpressive result. I went back to bed. For nearly 
two hours the pyrotechnics continued and I realised that to die 
Neapolitan mind the noise of the explosion rather than its 
beauty in the air was the attraction of the fireworks. This 
amusing theory seemed proved when a noise like ten gun 
barrages suddenly set my windows shaking and was followed 
by a noise like ten Cup Final crowds. That was the climac¬ 
teric; th c festa was over and I went to sleep. 

The afternoon boat to Capri was less than half-filled— 
mainly with Capriotes come to the mainland on business. The 
boat was excellent, containing a chromium-plated bar and a 
sun deck, and though the crossing is nearly twenty miles the 
fare was only haif-a-crown, first-class. It must be the cheapest 
and most beautiful crossing in the world. From mid-bay the 
whole glorious panorama of the coast may be seen and the 
truth of “See Naples and die” becomes obvious for the first 
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time. And no sooner is one satiated with the beauty of the 
receding coastline, ahead the double-backed rock of Capri be¬ 
comes plainer against the slight mist. At first sight she seems 
almost too small for habitation—a mere piece of jagged rock 
which one might scale in an hour or two. Nearer and its size 
becomes easier to judge, the precipitous red cliffs awe-inspir¬ 
ing, the great brown fissures romantic, but giving the island 
at first impression a somewhat cruel and forbidding atmos¬ 
phere. She is not gentle and pleasant and cosy, we say to our¬ 
selves, but grim as befits Homeric ground and the home of an 
embittered and scrofulous Roman emperor, who chose it as 
his retreat mainly because his enemies could only land at one 
point on the island. And this one point, the Marina Grande, we 
were now approaching. A row of cinnamon-faced fishermen 
stood waiting for us and near them a less picturesque set of 
hotel touts with hats bearing the name of their hotel—a too 
civilised touch, this, for an island which should never have 
heard of such sophistication. As I stepped off the boat one of 
the burlier fishermen, a well-preserved old man with a grey, 
two-day stubble, came up to me with a grin. “You wanna go 
to Blue Grotto, mista?” he said. I explained that there were 
one or two things I should have to see to first and he went on, 
“But when you go, mista, you come me, here, always, Marina 
Grande. Me Luigi, know all island, all history, all caves. You 
make promise now, gentleman. I got good boat, go with sail. 
Remember, Luigi, huh?” This last word he uttered in the 
maimer of an American gangster, grinned, and went on to the 
next tourist. Next a characterless tout came up to me, we 
struck a bargain and set off for the hotel. 

Duringmyfirst stroll in Capri the first impression of roman¬ 
tic grimness was almost destroyed and its place taken by an 
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impression of appalling acquisitiveness. Poor wretches, the 
Capriotes arc so used to their island, so bored by the heights 
of rock to east and west, seeing in coral necklaces and the Blue 
Grotto only a source of seasonal income, they cannot be ex¬ 
pected to have the subtlety to pander to the tourist’s roman¬ 
ticism. How pleasant it would be, I thought as I got rid of the 
tenth offer to take me to the Blue Grotto, if the islanders still 
thought of the grotto as the home of evil spirits, and if one 
had to go from cottage to cottage until a fisherman was found 
brave enough to risk death with you. I feel that, even now, 
die fishermen might reorganise their industry on these psycho¬ 
logical lines and greatly increase their revenue as well as giving 
tourists a little innocent pleasure. 

I climbed the steep zigzag road from the Marina Grande to 
the village of Capri which lies on the spine of the island be¬ 
tween the two humps. It was a long walk and dusk had fallen 
when I reached the little piazza from two sides of which the 
tables of two cafes strain towards each other, but have evi¬ 
dently come to a good arrangement regarding prices. The 
piazza was lit by candles, and when I asked the waiter if this 
was done with purpose he explained that the electricity had 
yet again broken down. Suddenly, from one of the alleys, a 
group of G.I’s burst into the gloom. They had evidently been 
drinking the Tears of Tiberius in large quantities, at a dollar a 
bottle, in their rest centre, the Hotel Hidegeigei, and were in 
good form. They sat at a table talking and laughing loudly, 
while the village girls watched them from the steps of the 
little church. The G.I’s knew they were the Kings of the 
Island; never before had they enjoyed themselves so much or 
known the delights of privilege. Back in Utica and Wisconsin 
they would talk of their few days on Capree and the village 
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girls who waited for them on the church steps. They had their 
drinks with privileged lack of restraint, and then took the 
girls off dancing at the Hidegeigei. The Americans, on the 
whole, have been a great success hi Italy. Their sansgine mixes 
very well with the Italian character, their generosity even 
better. In the more backward South where America has been 
for generations a synonym for Paradise any man who speaks 
English is automatically an American and named Joe; the 
English are vague creatures who don’t count. 

Back at the hotel I found I was the only guest and my table 
was laid with great care on the veranda. The proprietor dis¬ 
cussed Hemingway and Cronin with me as I ate, and said 
that life for hotel proprietors on Capri was not easy. Shortly 
after he left me I heard a soft whistle from the street below. 
Again it came and I looked over the veranda. A young man 
was below. “You wanna go to Blue Grotto, mista?” he said. 

“Thank you, no,” I said, a little tired of this question by now. 

“Wonderful place. I got boat with sail, know all caves, take 
you in Timberio’s cave. You like it with me.” 

“I’m sorry, I’ve already fixed.” 

“But I much better, I speak English good, know all history 
[the phrase was Luigi’s too], I make funny jokes as we go. You 
like coming with me.” 

“But I’ve already promised.” 

“Who you go with?” he suddenly asked. 

“Luigi.” 

He hurst into laughter. “Luigi,” he said. “He my father. 
He takes all money anyway.” 

And off he went to try his luck at the next veranda. It was 
a pleasing little incident. The native character had not, then, 
changed so much from the days of South Wind. 
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ii 

Capri is small enough for one to take a luxurious risk—to 
walk without map or guide and yet be sure that each excursion 
will discover something. My first excursion was fortunate; I 
took any turn of the rough track towards the southern side of 
the island which took my fancy. They led me to a fight of 
steps so ancient and inviting that no one could refuse them. I 
was lucky; I found myself before an inland grotto, in a part so 
remote that I felt I had entered Wells’ valley of forgotten 
people. There was a beautiful view of the sea with the misty 
shapes of the Sorrcntine coast and the legendary islands of the 
Sirens; there was thick and wild vegetation everywhere, and 
not a sound. I entered the cave. It was dark but enough fight 
came in from one of the openings to see, when my eyes had 
become accustomed, that the cave was oval-shaped and fairly 
large. Crumbled remains of masonry were lying about on the 
smooth floor; looking closer I saw that the walls of the cave 
had once been completely covered with masonry, most of 
which had fallen away, and it was still possible to make out 
the beginnings of arches which had supported a roof. It was 
not difficult to imagine that in Roman times a temple had 
been built within the cave, but I was puzzled why a nation so 
devoted to architecture, so concerned with the outward ap¬ 
pearance of their buildings, should choose on this occasion to 
give a temple no outward appearance at all. 

It was frustrating; why had I not read up Capri more 
thoroughly—why was my scholarship so insignificant that 
finding myself with something so obviously fascinating I 
could make not one guess as to what it was all about? On such 
expeditions one should have a caddie with a bag of books; a 
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caddie who on this occasion would have produced a Weich- 
hardt for me as I approached the temple, Feola’s report on the 
Roman remains of Capri as I entered, and Cumont’s book on 
Mithraism for me to devour on the grass as I returned to the 
full light. But I had no caddie and no books; only a determin¬ 
ation that as soon as I could I should discover all there was to 
be known of this remarkable place. 

There could be no more likely place than the Siren coast 
for the germination of Mithraism, for the people of this part 
are more oriental than in any other part of Italy, and even in 
Roman times the oriental influence, helped by the trade 
routes and returning soldiers, was strong. The people of this 
coast would not naturally resist a religion with the oriental 
appeal of secrecy and mysterious ritual; they were freed men, 
hoping that they might one day be individuals, and Mithraism 
offered them, even in the lowest ranks, titles which flattered 
their rudimentary amour propre. And the worship of the Sun? 
Should not one expect that a people for whom the sun is 
almost always present would consider it of such certainty that 
it need not be coaxed by worship into shining upon their 
crops? If ancient religions were religions either of fear or 
placation Mithraism should have been a religion of the North, 
and yet the Roman legionaries spread it no further north than 
the Rhineland. But perhaps, for the Mediterranean man of 
that time, the Sun was like a wife with whom her husband is 
perpetually in love, whose unvarying presence only increases 
his desire. 

Reading the anthology of Mithraism winch Cumont gath¬ 
ered from the obscure works of obscure scholars of the last 
centuries before Christ and the first centuries after Christ, one 
may weave endless patterns of association; mythology, as the 
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later work of Mr. Robert Graves has show us, satisfies us so 
easily because everything can be made to fit in an effortless 
logic of association. Take at random the image of Mithra and 
the bull. The reliefs found in the Mithraic temples invariably 
show the god about to kill a bull. In legend he was command¬ 
ed to do so, apparently, because the bull was noble and thus 
the sacrifice was great; and in proof of his nobility he produced 
from his corpse the seed of wheat, flowers and vine, while 
his soul ascended to Heaven to be apothcosed as a divinity. 
Like all myth it is symbolical—and to our surprise, in this 
case, symbolical of the Christian idea of moral regeneration. 
Here is the first of the important links with Christianity, but 
before pursuing this further let us return to Mithra and his 
bull. Statius—a Neapolitan but anti-Mithra—writes of a 
Persian cave-drawing in which Mithra grasps the horns of the 
bull; but the bull is not here the noble creation of Horomazes, 
father of Mithra, but the homed Moon, and Mithra proves by 
strength his superiority to the Moon. Though symbolised 
here by a bull we must take the Moon to be feminine, while 
Mithra is a god who despises woman, having been born out of 
a rock, not a woman; and so this drawing also symbolises the 
superiority of man over woman; it is not surprising, then, to 
learn that no women were permitted to worship Mithra. But 
our pattern goes still further; bees, in this mythology, are 
bom from cattle, and are the carriers of fertility; the moon is 
symbolised by a bull, but because she presides over birth she 
is also given the name of bee; therefore all souls as they are 
bom are both bee-begotten and bull-begotten; and so these 
Mithraic rites, at which the soul was reverenced, perform 
rituals with honey, since honey prevents the corruption of sin. 
The communicants would touch their tongues on a bowl of 
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honey and so be purified of sin .. . and here, at last, we arrive 
back at a parity between Mithraism and Christianity. 

Regeneration and purification through mystic communion 
are not the only ideas which were practised before Christianity 
had claimed them; Mithraic votaries confessed their sins, con¬ 
secrated bread and water, observed a Sabbath, believed in a 
last judgment, a resurrection, immortality of the soul, baptism 
and penance. But many tilings made it inevitable that Christi¬ 
anity should spread while Mithraism dwindled to a mere 
esoteric cult. The literature of Mithra was a mass of colourful 
oriental myth of the sort the rational Mediterranean mind was 
learning to disbelieve; the Immaculate Conception was more 
logical than birth from the depths of a rock. Mithraism had no 
figure like Christ whose teaching apostles could spread 
through the known world. Indeed its votaries had appalling 
powers of organisation and psychology. While the leaders of 
Christianity were sticking little flags on maps and leaving no 
portion of the Mediterranean world without news of Christ, 
the priests of Mithra allowed the world to gossip about the 
secret rites performed in these mysterious grottoes. But above 
all Mithraism deserved to perish for being so foolish as to for¬ 
bid the presence of women. Could such a religion possibly 
fail to decline into a sort of primitive Mafia? 

To start another chain of association, one might say that 
Mithraism is a perfect example of the failure of the Aristot¬ 
elian mean. Roman Mithraism was poised between the bar¬ 
barian idol worship and the new sanity of Christianity; 
Mithra himself was poised midway between God and the 
Devil, for the Persian civilisation did not accept him as the 
complete and purest fight of the world; the sun was placed 
between Earth and the outermost point of the universe and 
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the God of the entire space before and beyond him was Horo- 
mazes, whom they called the whole God, but whose remote¬ 
ness and perfection prohibited the emotional devotion which 
was heaped upon Mithra. Thus, like Christ, Mithra became 
the mediator between Man and a God whom Man did not 
dare to personify. He was the mediator, too, between Horo- 
mazes and the devil, Areimanius. Horomazes could not come 
into personal conflict with Areimanius—such a meeting of the 
poles was unthinkable—but Mithra could represent his father 
against the powers of darkness, just as Christ could meet Satan 
on the mountain and be tempted by him. 

And darkness? One thinks of the numerous caves from 
Persia to Capri to the crater of Bath whose walls have been 
adorned with masonry and whose floors have been covered 
with glass mosaic in the adoration of Mithra. Why did they 
choose such gloom for the worship of the God of Light? 
Caves, we know, were the earliest temples, and on Crete one 
may see the temple of Zeus of Curetes, in Naxos the temple to 
Dionysos. But one cannot explain it as a mere continuation of 
a primitive method of worship. A rock gave birth to Mithra 
and Inis son Diorphus was bom of a rock, so that caves were 
from die beginning significant in Mithraism, as being sym¬ 
bolical of the womb of the earth. But according to Porphyry, 
a philosopher who died in Rome during the second century 
A.D., caves represented the lower world, and by worshipping 
hi them the votaries of Mithra felt their souls were descending 
into the lower world and—more important than all—return¬ 
ing triumphant. That is enough to explain the cave-temples, 
yet there are other, more mundane, explanations. No esoteric 
religion which prided itself on imagination could worship the 
sun in broad daylight with its rays warming them as they 
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knelt in prayer. In all religions—in all life—the image is more 
exciting than the real thing; and it is to the credit of the 
imagination of Mithraism that it should choose to worship 
Light in Darkness. 


iii 

I had company for dinner that night. A young man sat at 
the next table to mine on the veranda; we looked at each other, 
both wondering if the other were English or not, both reluc¬ 
tant to be the first to talk. How wonderfully English we were! 
It was not until the coffee that he looked over to me and asked 
for a match (he produced a full box for the second cigarette). 

After dinner we took the funicular to the village and began 
the climb towards the Monte Solaro, the highest point of the 
island, on which are the remains of Tiberius’ palace. Will was 
good company and wasted no time in telling me all about 
himself. He was an English Argentinian and had come to 
England to join up in 1941. Two years later he was sent to 
India with his Highland regiment, but before embarking he 
became engaged to a Wren. “She’s a delightful girl,” he said. 
“I was mad about her and we both did a spot of wangling to 
get her sent out to Chittagong. We had a superb time for a 
couple of months and then I got moved to Burma. God, what 
a difference, but I won’t bore you with jungle tales. I was 
there for nearly two years and it got on my nerves—it got on 
all our nerves. We were all irritable—we’d give our black 
servants hell if they didn’t jump to it, and, you know, I find 
I’m doing the same in Europe and making myself very un¬ 
popular. I find myself shouting at waiters and this afternoon I 
lost my temper with all those fishermen asking to take me to 
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the Blue Grotto. It’ll take quite a while to get Burma out of 
my system. Anyway, for months I used to think of Pam in the 
jungle and then gradually I found I could hardly remember 
her face; I didn’t know what the devil to write about in my 
letters. I had to force myself to go on with it at all. Then I 
went back to India, and she’d been sent to Singapore. In a 
way I was glad I couldn’t meet her, but we still went on 
writing. Then I came back earlier this year. It was all bloody 
different. I didn’t know where I was—the jungle had changed 
me—I felt I wanted a year to get myself sorted out. Then last 
month I heard from Pam she was being sent home. I was al¬ 
most trembling after I’d read it. It’d mean starting everything 
from the beginning—I felt I couldn’t do it. I’ve behaved in a 
horrible way. I should have written before to break it off, but 
I hoped I’d get over it and everything would turn out all right. 
God, I had a month of it. Worse than anything in the jungle. 
I drank every night and then at the end of it I did the meanest 
tiling anybody could do. That’s why I’m here. A fugitive 
from my fiancee. I just packed a few things, went to Paris and 
I’ve been on the move till now. You think I’m a cad, I expect, 
and I am, but I couldn’t see any other way out.” 

I asked him if he had written to his fiancee. Yes, he had 
told her that he had psychological problems which he’d got to 
settle before he could see her. As yet no letter in reply had 
caught up with him. He needed little encouragement to talk 
about his mental maladjustment; I felt, as we climbed the 
rocky paths, with the ruins of the palace visible in the distance, 
like a psychiatrist listening to his patient talking on the couch. 
As we reached die ruins he said, “But no more about diat. It 
was good telling someone. I promise you I won’t bore you 
with it again.” 
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The Palace ofjove was the largest of the twelve villas which 
Augustus and Tiberius built on the island, and is in better 
preservation than any. The cellarage is almost complete and 
here and there are broken pillars and scraps of tessellated 
paving. Will, who loved talking no matter the subject, gave 
me a long discourse on Tiberius and his misdemeanours. He 
was a little proud that he had remembered so well his sixth 
form translations from Suetonius. When I told him that 
Tiberius was a maligned monarch and Suetonius a repeater of 
absurd gossip he was not at all impressed, and when we 
walked over to the Salto di Timberio—the sheer nine hundred 
feet of rock face—Suetonius again came back to him. “Why, 
I remember this bit—by God I hardly realised I’d ever actually 
see it. Old Tiberius had the virgins flung over here, but as he 
wasn’t allowed to execute virgins he’d have them deflowered 
first. Just think, where we’re standing that happened.” From 
a little hut an old woman appeared with two large rocks 
which she handed to us with an invitation to try a little 
throwing for ourselves. She warned us that although the drop 
looked sheer we should never be able to reach the water with 
the rocks—which proved quite correct. 

On Capri Suetonius and Tacitus should be deified by the 
ciceroni, who still waive all modern scholarship aside and offer 
their clients their embroidered versions of the sadistic tenden¬ 
cies of Tiberius. For them he was a tyrant, and generations of 
tourists have delighted to suspend all disbelief and listen, 
credulous, to stories of rape, torture and perversion performed 
by this aged personification of moderation. The people of 
Capri, themselves, are devoted to the cruelty of Tiberius; 
they name their best wine after him, they frighten their 
children with his name, and not so many years ago a Capriote 
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saw, through a crack in the cliff face, a portion of the enor¬ 
mous bronze statue of Tiberius which supports the whole 
eastern rock of the island. Allow modem scholarship to 
corrupt the minds of these people and the most sustaining part 
of their tradition would be lost. It was disappointing that I 
had already been corrupted; I would have enjoyed some 
moments of horror if I had been able to walk round the island 
and imagine all but virginal bodies flying through the air, 
ritual slaughters on the slopes of the Monte Solaro and nautch- 
dances in the light of flickering lamps in the Villa Jovis; but 
instead I could only think of the young Caligula donning a 
disguise in order to creep out of the villa for an evening’s fun 
with die village maidens; only think of the handsome but 
scrofulous old man alone in his simple room, sad and un¬ 
sociable, wishing that Vipsania were there to comfort him in 
his tragic old age. 

For Tiberius is a great tragic character. Like Philoctetes he 
possessed both the magic bow and the unhealing wound; his 
military genius and his imperial virtues were his bow, while 
his wounds were the two ambitious actions which brought 
him to the throne but destroyed his personal happiness. His 
character was well made for tragedy and these two actions 
were perhaps inevitable in the pattern of his life. 

In the first of these ambitious actions we see the handsome 
general, austere, a lover of the old Roman traditions of sim¬ 
plicity and austerity, a conservative in every way, seeing in the 
sumptuary laws and the' adultery laws the only way of pre¬ 
serving the Roman character; a solemn man, unable to grace 
a dinner table, at constant battle with speech, with a pride of 
manner which his enemies hate but which his friends under¬ 
stand as shyness. The Emperor Augustus admires him, is anxious 
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to please the conservative party, and imagines it an astute 
political move if he should marry his daughter Julia to Tiberius. 
That Tiberius is married to Vipsania need be no hindrance. 
Tiberius is horrified at the idea of divorcing Vipsania and leav¬ 
ing his two children; she is gentle, she understands his strange 
nature and he is in love with her. And what is Julia? Beautiful, 
immoral, selfish, pleasure-loving, sensual—-a woman straight 
from a poem of Ovid; a woman with all the characteristics he 
most detests, whom he could never love, or she him. He re¬ 
fuses, but the devil comes to tempt him. He knows his refusal 
will mark the end of his public life; Augustus, a man with a 
weak side to his character, will never forgive this insult. At 
first Tiberius, with his nature so well suited to retirement from 
the world, welcomed the idea of living quietly, away from 
the decadence of Rome, devoting himself to the education of 
his children and the happiness of Vipsania; he could write a 
history of his campaigns against Germania, or a book on gen¬ 
eralship. But he was reckoning without his ambition, which 
tempted him and disguised itself as public service. He knew 
himself to be a great man—and Rome needed a great man if 
she were to survive at all—a man to coax her back into the 
manner of life which had made her great. Augustus, by offer¬ 
ing him his daughter, was offering him power and opportun¬ 
ity to serve his country. Was it not Iris duty to serve Rome 
rather than his own happiness; was it not selfishness to cling to 
his dear Vipsania, conduct of the sort which was now corrupt¬ 
ing Rome; He divorced his wife, married Juba, conceived a 
child with her at Aquileia a few days after, and left for the 
Province of Pannonia. The following winter he was expected 
to return to Rome, but he found excuses to live at Aquileia 
with Julia and his child; he could not bear to screw his agony 
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further by being so near his beloved Vipsania. He never lost 
his love for Vipsania, and Juba was a spoilt beauty who was 
not bkely to forgive her husband easily for his lack of interest 
hi her charms; she knew he disapproved of her manner of liv¬ 
ing and much in her character; she would cultivate all in her¬ 
self which he most disliked—invite Ovid to her house and 
move in the frivolous society of which Ovid was the poet. She 
used her wit on every occasion, worshipped luxury and pleas¬ 
ure—and increased her lovers to five. According to scurrilous 
rumours she was witty even in the maimer of her infidelities, 
allowing herself one night to be seduced beneath the rostrum 
from which her father had declared the laws against adultery, 
and causing a garland to be hung round the neck of the statue 
of Marsyas each time she took a new lover. Her hatred of Ti¬ 
berius, who could not even understand her wit, let alone make 
a riposte, carried her further; she formed a clique among his 
enemies and planned to ensure that at her father’s death her 
son by a former marriage, and not Tiberius, would become 
Emperor. 

He had been able to do nothing; he had won a few battles, 
perhaps, but they were epidermique. Rome could only be saved 
at the core, and now his party had succeeded in becoming un¬ 
popular with plebs, equestrians and nobles alike. Was it am¬ 
bition, he wondered, that had forced him to divorce Vipsania, 
and not idealism; Had events gone as this so that his ambition 
might be punishede Could life have been worse than it was 
now; And he thought of Vipsania and the life, perhaps on a 
southern island, of which his ambition had tricked him. Julia’s 
party was succeeding in its cabals against him, and he knew 
that with one blow he could destroy them all. Augustus’ ter¬ 
rible law, the lexde adulteris, which his daughter had so mocked, 
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required a husband to denounce his wife and her lovers should 
he be able to prove her adultery; the penalties might be death. 
Yet if he denounced Julia could he expect her father, who 
would be forced to penalise her, to continue to love him' He 
would rid himself of his enemies and at the same time lose his 
friend. It was an impasse, and again Tiberius revealed his 
wound. He was tired of it all, had come to a time when he 
wished only for the peace of contemplation. He retired to 
Rhodes and began a seven years’ exile. 

Julia rejoiced and she and her party began to amaze and cor¬ 
rupt the people with a new era of luxury. With childish opti¬ 
mism the plebs imagined that with such luxury there must be 
a little left over for themselves, and waited hopefully and ap¬ 
provingly. They would see her in her lavish dresses at the 
theatre, laughing with her dandy friends; and see, too, in an¬ 
other box, her grave mother, Livia, in black, a personification 
of the old Rome that was dead. But Livia was not so sure that 
it was dead, and she would fight to save what little life was left 
in it. She was in some ways an inhuman woman and believed 
(where Tiberius only thought he believed) that personal re¬ 
lationships were no tiling beside the welfare of Rome. Julia 
and her party must perish; Augustus must be compelled to 
show strength once more. Phoebe, Julia’s maid, was brought 
to her and forced to give details of her mistress’s adultery, 
after which she returned to Julia’s palace and killed herself. 
The documents of adultery were presented to Augustus. His 
law laid down that if the husband of an adulterous wife did 
not denounce her, her father should do so, and now this old 
man must choose between prosecuting a daughter he loved 
or revealing that his law was not impartial. It was obvious 
that he must prosecute. 
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At first Rome was horrified at the revelation of something 
it had known perfectly well for years, and Julia left for exile 
amid cries of vilification. Livia was satisfied; her party was 
popular, the way was ready for Tiberius’ return, and all would 
be well; but the moral decline of Rome was not to be halted 
by so simple a means, and a murmur began in the Roman 
houses. Julia was immoral, yes, but she was human, cultured, 
entertaining; she had been too severely treated—and the pop¬ 
ularity of the conservatives began to fade until their righteous 
action made them more hated than ever before. Far away in 
Nimes, near the little Maison Carree, a statue of Tiberius was 
pulled to the ground, and he himself retired for safety to the 
interior of his island. It seemed that he would know no life 
other than exile; his ambitions would never be satisfied—and 
all, perhaps, because he had deserted the woman he had loved. 
But power was to come to him in the manner that it comes 
to many; he was recalled to Rome and, on the death of Au¬ 
gustus, he became emperor faute ie tnieux ; even his enemies, 
who did not cease to hate him, knew his succession was in¬ 
evitable. 

The legends Liberalitas, Providentia and Clementia appear on 
the coins of many Roman Emperors and they were often used 
on those of Tiberius. But there was another imperial virtue 
which appears only on his coins— Moderatio. This word, along 
with such words as modestia, temperavit and modus, constantly 
appear in the more unbiassed accounts of his reign. There is 
not one act of immoderation or cruelty which one may point 
to in these accounts; and yet, when an old man of sixty-nine, 
he retired once again to an island, the legend of a bestial per¬ 
vert began to burgeon and flower. What nonsense it all was— 
and, what remains of it, still is. If he actually did rub a fisher- 
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man’s face with a fish he was charging too much for, he must 
have been suffering from senile dementia. 

But the idea I have of Tiberius on Capri is quite as affecting 
as that which the ciceroni sell by the yard. I think of him, tall 
and bent, his thin lips retreating still, his cheeks marked with 
disease, walking alone amongst the rocks; speech is wearisome 
to him and he talks little; hut when he does so he is gentle and 
understanding; his disillusionment has led him to accept; he 
sees quite clearly the pattern of his life as a tragedy. And rarely 
does a day pass without him thinking of Vipsania. 

The following day the amiable Will and I set out for Ana- 
capri. I had been told how romantisch it was, how unspoilt by 
commerce and, comparatively, by villa builders. But our trip 
began badly; in the piazza we came to an agreement with the 
driver of a fiacre, who proceeded to become involved in an 
argument, whose convolutions I could not guess at, with a 
twelve year old boy, an argument winch rose from mezzo- 
forte, through forte to a duo molto vivace\ it ended with the 
driver giving the boy a sudden slap on the check with all his 
force, from which the boy reeled backwards and burst into 
tears. Everybody is liable to do things in a foreign country 
which he would never do at home, and my face burnt red, my 
fury rose and I unleashed a stream of the finest English abuse 
at the driver, whereupon another driver took advantage of the 
situation and came to us with a “You want fiacre, mistah?” 
We went with him, while the first driver followed us beseech¬ 
ing us to allow him to take us to Anacapri since he knew all 
there was to be known about it. 

It is a magnificent climb up a winding road to the side of 
the island which, until a hundred years ago, could only be 
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reached by a series of steps. Before the cutting of these steps in 
the rock face “Ana” was uninhabited, and during an inexpen¬ 
sive and excellent lunch in the village that day the padrone told 
us of the first colonists of this beautiful rock; a hoy and a girl 
had been so in love that they had scaled the thousand feet of 
mountain-face and begun life, Adam and Eve-like, in their 
Paradise. So, to the Capriotes, Ana is a symbol of pure, un¬ 
attainable, love, just as, to the romantic German of the 1840’s, 
the Blue Grotto was a symbol of the unattainable, the perfect 
—the blue flower of Novalis. This story had a strange effect on 
Will; he could be oddly touched at times by beauty and as we 
sweated over the gentle, olive-covered slopes towards the sea 
he said, on at least half a dozen occasions, that it was a most 
beautiful story. When we stopped at an isolated cottage, asked 
for water and were given wine, he remarked on the difference 
in character between the Capriotes and the Anacapriotes. 
“That’s what love has done for them,” I said. 

Wc found a rock-bound creek for bathing and dived into 
the lapis water in the luxury of nudity. It was a bathe I am not 
likely ever to forget; I felt I had, in fact, returned to classical 
times, for the rocks about us and the slopes above us, stark 
and strewn with erratic boulders, seemed magical and ageless. 
I thought of a verse from a poem by Lawrence Durrell winch 
perfectly reflected my feeling. 

Tread softly, for here you stand 
On miracle ground, boy. 

A breath would cloud this water of glass, 

Honey, bush, berry and swallow. 

This rock, then, is more pastoral, than 
Arcadia is, Illyria was. 
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Basking like Argonauts on the rocks we began to talk about 
the Mediterranean. We both agreed that here, at last, we had 
found that wonderful ocean in its perfection. At Cannes she 
had been a toy lake in a spoilt child’s garden, at Nice clumsy 
and uninspiring, a little more herself in the Esterels, bleak like 
Suffolk in the Camargue; but now she was utterly herself and 
we sighed with contentment. 

“Gosh,” said Will involuntarily, “I wish Pam was here.” 

I said nothing. If he meant what he said it would be better 
for him to nurture the mood without my help. He turned to 
me and went on, “You know, I really meant that, it’s like the 
Ancient Mariner, I said it without thinking. It may sound 
rude but I’d give anything in the world if it wasn’t you lying 
there, but Pam. I can even imagine what she’d look like. I’d 
take her in my arms and kiss her and ask her to forgive me. 
Do you think she’ll forgive me?” 

“Of course she will.” 

“Thank God, I want her now like mad. All of a sudden. 
It’s Anacapri’s done it—it really is a magic place. I felt miser¬ 
able in Capri, but this has done the trick. I must write her I’m 
coming home.” 

He was enormously happy the rest of the afternoon. An 
Anacapriote family came down to bathe at the rocks and he 
made friends immediately with one of the little girls and danced 
her round in his hands. The mother, from the shady crevice 
where she lay sleeping in her chemise, sent us over a bunch 
of grapes in case we should be thirsty and, when she noticed I 
was about to take a photograph of the group, cried out and 
sprang from rock to rock, her loose bosoms lolloping, until 
she was one of the group. 

My last trip with Will was to the Blue Grotto. Luigi, his 
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stubble still at a two day growth, gave us, as he promised, “all 
history.” Not a crack in the rock face but he would point to it 
and say “And this cava, gentlemen, I gives ze name of Napo¬ 
leon cave, on account of it is a shapeda like a Napoleon, and 
thisa one I gives ze name of Nelson cave, on account of it is a 
shapeda like a Nelson.” Both appeared to us to be no more 
than irregular orifices. The Grotto I shall not attempt to de¬ 
scribe. It is beautiful, yes, and served its purpose wonderfully 
in the order of romantic symbolism, but now its fame is not 
really commensurate with what it is; if its fame were less, and 
its descriptions less fulsome, it would perhaps take its rightful 
place as a pretty sight but not a wonder of the world. Luigi 
began a long story about the passage which appears to open in¬ 
to the Grotto. It was, he said, an underground passage from 
Tiberius’ villa, and he suggested that all manner of sinister 
things took place here under the eye of the Emperor. It is 
strange how all supposed grand-scale lechers have under¬ 
ground passages assigned to them. Beckford, who would walk 
across his fields from Iris house in Bath to his tower on Lans- 
downe, had one or two tunnels cut under the roads to facili¬ 
tate his walk—from which has grown up the legend of a 
secret passage along which he would conduct the beauties of 
Bath for seduction in his belvedere. No one is quite sure what 
the passage opening in the Blue Grotto is, but the more en¬ 
lightened investigators think it was no more than a natural 
cave which was enlarged manually, that there was no passage 
at all. 

Next day I found Will at breakfast on the terrace looking 
very smart in his kilt and sporran. He was officially still on de¬ 
mobilisation leave so he wore uniform in order to travel by 
Army train. I wished him good luck and saw liim off on his 
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boat. I saw him. no more until one day, in the following No¬ 
vember, I found myself in a queue at a bus stop in Cromwell 
Road. It was foggy and it took some moments for me to realise 
that the profile of the man in front of me was Will’s. We were 
now both pale and fog-bound; the Mediterranean sun now 
burnt only gently within us. We felt embarrassed at meeting 
each other in such a place on such a day—it was an insult to 
Capri—an irony which was a little affecting for us both. Was 
he going back to the Argentine, I asked, and he said he was. 
Was he married? I asked and studiedly, without emotion, he 
said he was not. Further talk on that subject was obviously not 
welcome, so we reminisced a little. So Anacapri’s spell had 
not after all been potent—and I felt a little sad. Will was quiet 
now and I thought of his immense talkativeness on the olive 
slopes that afternoon. We met once more before he left for 
the Argentine, but Pam was never mentioned. I would like to 
have known the end of the story; but perhaps it would be 
better not to. 
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From a Journal 



I HAVE SIPPED a few moments the Hippocrene and now 
my direction turns. I start today the retreat from the South 
which I have for so long delayed, and there is no pleasure 
in reaching the zenith of anything if die descent is immediately 
to follow. That, I suppose, is the source of the vague sadness 
I feel today in this dingy Neopolitan hotel bedroom with two 
hours to go before my train carries me nearer and nearer to¬ 
wards that darker sphere from which I had escaped for these 
few so swiftly passing months; back to a world and a way of 
living these months have taught me to treat with what I can 
only call, unsatisfactorily, patient tolerance. In diis meri¬ 
dional world there are absurdities enough but, threaded 
through it all, is a knowledge of living utterly unknown in that 
North for which I leave today. Ami imagining, romanticising, 
playing the clever game of nostalgia with myself even before 
I have the excuse of time and distance? Should I stand at the 
window with its brown paper panes, and look down on my 
Southern world? There I would see an ugly square, unsilenced 
cars, limping beggars and normal men and women about their 
business. These people, who perhaps yearn for that garden of 
Hesperides, America, do not know that high above them a 
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young man envies them their immobility. They do not have 
to leave, and that is all I envy them. What horror to have been 
born an inhabitant of the South, to accept it and be conscious 
of no other life. Thank God for having me born in London 
and preparing me for catharsis by keeping all this from me till 
now. Each summer, like a bird, I shall migrate to this place 
which some race memory, perhaps, makes so dear to me. Not 
every Englishman reacts, as I appear to have done, to the 
South, and I wonder—both why one should and the other 
should not. In me I feel it is like some pagan urge over whose 
coursing I have no control and which no discomfort or sight 
of horror may disillusion; some few potent drops of Roman 
blood, perhaps, still flow in me and demand a satisfaction. 
Goodbye Anacapri and Bernini, goodbye to the silent foun¬ 
tains of Trevi and the slender Mangia of Siena, to Arezzo and 
Piero della Francesca the master of stillness, to the grim towers 
of San Gimignano and the shattered theatre of Parma, good¬ 
bye to Giovanni di Paolo and his rich orientalism, to the 
glorious movement in Borromini’s San Carlino, to the sweet 
white quietness of San Miniato and the sweet brown quiet¬ 
ness of the Tuscan countryside, to the amethyst haze over the 
hill of Fiesole and the black spur on the hill where St. Francis 
received his stigmata; goodbye to Palladio, goodbye to that 
greatest of equestrian statues, the Marcus Aurelius in the Cam- 
pidoglio, goodbye to the Farnesina and the only good thing 
that Sodoma did, to the Sybils of Siena and the roof of Milan 
Cathedral, to Carissimu and Monteverdi in Venice who hold 
all the South in a line of notes, goodbye to the smiles of the 
people and the tower of Giotto, to Vallombrosa without its 
autumn leaves, to Tiepolo and the Boboli Gardens, to La Bella, 
to Benozzo Gozzoli, the proconsul of artists, to Ghiberti and 
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the Salto di Timberio; goodbye, even, to Andrea da Firenze 
and Pinturicchio and the artists who pleased me everywhere 
with trompe Vail, goodbye to scampi and the beef-steaks of 
Florence, the Chianti of Orvieto and the priests of the Vatican. 
And above all, goodbye to the sea, the sky and the sun, for I 
have seen them at last. 


Paris: Since that last embarrassing apostrophe to an ideal 
I have not touched this journal. Life in a part which does not 
“appertain to the sun” does not horrify me—more’s the pity— 
as much as I imagined that sad leave-taking day in Naples. 
But my progress away from the ideal has been slow and 
for a week I sped south again, as far as the latitude of 
Rome. The weather was breaking on the Cote d’Azur, a 
watery sun spread out across the sky and thunder was heard. 
Bars were beginning to close, hotels prepared for the break 
between seasons and a sense of break-up spoilt the air. 
We went south to Corsica, where the sun was strong and 
the scenery overpowering, strangely claustrophobic. This 
is the dead land, this is cactus land, here the stone images 
are raised, here they receive the supplication of a dead man’s 
hand under the twinkle of a fading star. Eliot might have im¬ 
agined this island for his hollow men, where villages of tombs 
on the west coast greet the traveller as he arrives by die dawn 
boat. In the interior of Corsica one does not seem to be on this 
world at all, and whole stretches of the coast stay silent, un¬ 
touched and lunar. That is the secret of Corsica, she is dead, 
forgotten, and her fascination depends upon this. It is a country 
for Rousseauists, where Nature might very well be awaiting 
the noble savage. But for an admirer of the Mediterranean 
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tradition it must be a shock. Traditionless, backward, artis¬ 
tically negligible, he will find it has nothing to offer him ex¬ 
cept negation. Gaily, with relief, I turned north—over the 
mountains to Chamonix and on to Geneva, stood on the bridge 
and stared at the source of the Rhone, where she comes burst¬ 
ing over the banks of Lake Leman, remembered there, too, 
Ruskin’s magnificent thoughts as he stood where I stood— 
the glacial waters on their journey to this source. But the iro- 
manticism of the Alps and lakes and tumbling rivers is dead in 
me; as I stood staring into the frothing waters I experienced 
no emotion save the hypnotism of perpetual movement. 
Mountains, I find, bore me to extinction, and Lake Leman 
only interests me for the variety of people who have lived on 
its banks. What was it, I wonder, winch made it so desirable 
to the great figures of the Age of Sentiment? 

Paris, and the year is dimming, the return to London is near. 
Paris is a rift now to be loaded with ore, it must give me some 
great last return before I leave it and lose my leisure. But 
Paris receives, but does not satisfy; she offers and suggests all 
manner of delectation and reward which she will never give. 
Every minute of my day is full. With the beautiful C— I 
explore the hells of Montparnasse, roam the narrow streets of 
the Batignolles, escape a knife in the Bal Negre , refuse extra¬ 
ordinary offerings at the Sphinx and watch the gambollings 
of Lesbians in the Bal de la Montagne. Her ivory face is un¬ 
moved by what she sees; nothing will set her thyroid bubbling. 
Last night I left her vowing I would not see her again and to¬ 
day I have walked till my heels are blistered. Exhausted I re¬ 
turned and fell on my bed. A message, from her, asks me to 
ring. No, I will not, I will not, but at seven I rang her, weakly, 
hating, excusing myself, yet aching to see her, to be tortured 
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once more for another evening and prepare myself for another 
night of nervous turning and feverish imaginings. 


Tomorrow I leave for London, my Halbwander]ahr is over 
and the horror of responsibility returns. The talk in the literary 
cafes of the Boulevard St. Germain is of the necessity for per¬ 
sonal responsibility—Sartre and the writers in Les Temps 
Modernes continually say that the artist of our time must be 
engage, must be involved in the world in which he lives. But if 
these six months have done anything to me it is to make me 
aware of our western world as a continuous being moving 
forwards or backwards in time and not only as it is at this 
moment. I ask myself if this is only some deceitful rational¬ 
isation of my desire to escape. What is it that horrifies so many 
people today when they talk of someone who takes more 
interest in the frescoes of Piero della Francesca or the music of 
Monteverdi than hi the problems that confront humanity 
today; I share this puritanism myself and only with a sense of 
guilt know that I do not wish to be engage. But no one can five 
and remain degage; however much we may like to be our¬ 
selves alone we are always involved in something. And now I 
feel myself for ever involved in the visual beauty of the 
Mediterranean world. These six months have utterly disrupted 
me. At the beginning of 1946 my most elaborate admirations 
were for Rouault and Picasso, for Graham Sutherland and 
Henry Moore, for Le Corbusier and Frank Lloyd Wright. And 
yet these last few weeks in Paris, at the exhibitions of modem 
art, I have felt, for the first time, an uncomfortable dissatis¬ 
faction. Is it because I am for the moment involved in Italian 
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painting, and will the satisfaction return when I can relate the 
one to the other, and see the virtues of each? Now I am like a 
lover who is suddenly confronted by his previous mistress, and 
is horrified at her ugliness. Perhaps continued disillusionment 
awaits me tomorrow in London—that, in a way, would be a 
new adventure, and pleasant . . . But I must play with this 
problem now. Italy has not made me antagonistic to modem 
art, thank God, but made me realise all the more that it has 
taken a form essential to the expression of our time; anything 
else, any nostalgic imitation of the art of another period, would 
be absurd, as absurd as if Bronzino had painted Guidobaldo 
della Rovere in the style of Giotto. What, I suppose, I want is 
to live in an age when the style of art wliich pleases me most 
is the natural expression of that age . . . and so, by logical de¬ 
duction, I am forced to admit that I am an escapist, a senti¬ 
mentalist unable to come to understand and live completely in 
the world of my time. Italy has become merely the symbol of 
my escape. 

But it is late and I can no longer argue with myself. I give 
in, I agree; but some voice, whose sound I always recognise as 
the voice of my own private arbiter, intervenes. “Escapism, 
sentimentality,” it seems to say, “call them that if you like, 
they don’t matter. Think of the other things.” I feel, now, with 
my mind a repository of impressions, that I will never cease 
thinking of the other things. 
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FLORENCE 


U NWILLINGLY I am finding myself in Italy and— 
in Sartre’s sense— engage. I tend to be as interested 
in beggars and the financial worries of the middle- 
classes as in Fra Angelico and Masaccio. Unwillingly because 
it is Italy’s hella Jigura which primarily interests me, a bella 
figura which is still gloriously beautiful in spite of the three 
hundred closely printed pages of damage which it has suffered. 
But it would be heartless quite to disregard the maggot 
which burrows around behind the beautiful face. It is not 
easy to see the maggot; even the infinity of beggars who, vrith 
desolated aspects and shoeless feet, appear silently at your cafe 
table like some Eumenides without the upper hand, ate not 
the real maggot. It is the million who don’t beg and whose dis¬ 
tress one tends to know nothing of who are the sufferers in 
Italy, and this million is not to be found so much in Florence, 
Siena or Rome as in little hilltop villages like Certaldo or Sin- 
alunga, where the poverty is as great as it ever was before the 
war. 

Today, in the market place in front of San Lorenzo, where 
Browning bought his yellow book, I bought a packet of Pall 
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Mall cigarettes from a ragazzo which seemed to symbolise 
modern Italy perfectly. The packet was red and shiny and 
neatly cellophaned with a U.S.A. guarantee label, but inside 
were twenty miserable weeds, smelling of everything save to¬ 
bacco, though each was printed with the words “Pall Mall.” 
I was told later that a factory in Bari manufactures this product, 
packet and all, and supplies the ragazzi from Venice to Cala¬ 
bria. The Government, knowing how little effective its mea¬ 
sures would be against this racket, produces its own version of 
Camels and Pall Malls, with the agreement of the American 
Government, and sells them reasonably in the normal way. 
But anyway, there in a packet of cigarettes is the bellafigura and 
the maggot of Italy today. 

A sad and delicious afternoon. We lunched in the garden of 
a trattoria near the rebuilt but still sinister castle of Vincigliatti, 
a peasant lunch beginning with purple figs and ham. The side 
of the hill of Fiesole which faces away from Florence is still 
unspoilt and romantic, and the villas are reached by narrow 
lanes of great beauty, along which it seems sacrilege for any¬ 
thing more modem than a fiacre to travel. But we bumped 
along the road to our destination, the Villa Gambarajo, with 
cypresses towering above our heads and the air sweet with a 
flower we could not recognise. The Villa was built by San- 
gallo, who was the terrible Borgia Pope, Alexander Vi’s, 
favourite architect in -the early sixteenth century, an unso¬ 
phisticated Renaissance building of great charm, with interest¬ 
ing vestiges of the Quattrocento in the vaulted rooms. And as 
we walked up the avenue towards it we felt we were to see a 
perfect specimen of this kind of house. But as we came closer 
we saw the fallen roof, the bare sockets of the windows, the 
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charred door. A great deal of its beauty and charm remains 
even in this wreck. We looked through the windows and saw 
bundles of charred papers everywhere; they contained once- 
precious secrets of the German High Command—there they 
lay almost witliin reach, a little bit of history that will probably 
never be investigated. The Villa had been chosen as H.Q. for 
the High Command and when the Germans fell back from 
Florence they set the house on fire as the best method of des¬ 
troying their papers. Sadly we walked around the eighteenth 
century gardens which had once been, after I Tatti, the private 
showplace of Florence. Yew hedges ragged at the top, silent 
fountains green with disuse, and waterless goldfish pools. But 
as with the house, and as with most beautiful tilings, the beauty 
could still be seen in the wreck, especially in the grotto garden 
with its grotesque statuary—the neglect had romanticised it in 
a way no amount of care could have achieved. Suddenly, from 
behind a stone dolphin on the vineyard terrace above us ap¬ 
peared Giovanni the gardener. Fie had the magnificent old 
head of the Tuscan peasant, laughing eyes and lined face, 
shaggy moustache—a bad photographer’s dream. He walked 
round with us for half an hour and every few minutes he would 
stretch out his arms to embrace the whole garden and say 
“Morta, mortal” Before the war he had had a dozen gardeners 
working under him and now he himself attempted to do all 
that they had done. Without him the garden would have be¬ 
come quite wild. He worked for love; his pay, from the 
American owner, was 3,000 lire a month, or thirty shillings. 
This he added to by selling flowers and grapes, but this income 
could hardly be very much in a country where flowers and 
grapes are so common. He grew his own vegetables, of course, 
and probably never saw meat. But one could hardly imagine a 
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happier man. His only sorrow, and it was great, was the state 
of the garden. Finally, with the looks of a man who knows 
he’s about to give pleasure of a rare kind, he took us to the 
vineyard terrace and cut us each a bunch of grapes. Nectar of 
Hesperides! There could be no grapes like them. They were, 
he said, Salamander grapes, and only grew on certain old vines 
in Tuscany. Our satisfied faces as we ate the fruit made him 
smile with pleasure, and we gave him a present and left him to 
continue his labour of Sisyphus. 

The windows of the flat overlooked the Arno, and it was 
pleasant to be able to watch the varieties of activity on the 
Lung’Amo. The fiacres, the tourists and the furtive young men 
after dark, the evening walkers. The M—’s spend at least 
half the day watching life at their windows. This afternoon it 
began to rain and Micci and Kika interrupted tea to go to the 
window. “What happens when it rains?” I asked in my inno¬ 
cence. “Why,” they said, “the road is so slippery, you can get 
the most wonderful skids. Yesterday we had three in ten min¬ 
utes—look yes, yes, he’s going to—oh no! What a pity!” I 
joined them and saw two skids— not dangerous ones, but good 
enough. Later a large American car came along, made a per¬ 
fect skid in front of us, and then continued sedately on. “They 
all seem to skidjust here,” I said, “are you sure you don’t put 
oil on the road?” “Oh no, I assure you it’s pure luck we have 
it here, pure luck. I hope nobody reports it because then I 
should have to put oil on the road.” 

This evening after dinner, when the talk was no longer of 
skids but a serious discussion of the place of T. S. Eliot in 
European letters, the lights suddenly failed. 

“Ah, good,” said Signora M—, “just look at the moon. It’s 
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perfect.” Perfect for what I didn’t know, but she went to the 
inevitable window and, the apparatus already being there, be¬ 
gan to blow bubbles. We stood, I entranced, watching squad¬ 
rons of enormous bubbles move off across the Amo with the 
moon as their highlights. “Once we caught a butterfly in a 
bubble,” said Kika, “and it was very beautiful.” An old man 
who had been making night hideous with a peculiar musical 
instrument made from a leaf, ceased his music, and watched 
the bubbles. Atfirsthe, too, was entranced, but soon he remem¬ 
bered that he was an underdog; while he and many like him 
couldn’t afford to wash with soap here were people, frivolous 
creatures, who wasted soap on such stuff as this. He looked for 
the source of the bubbles, lifted his fist to us, and cried savagely 
“ Capitalist!” 

San Gimignano, F— and 1 decided, was the most completely 
satisfying village we had visited in Tuscany. From the terrace 
where we were lunching so well and drinking so freely the 
strong white wine of Orvieto we seemed to see all Tuscany 
laid out in front of us, this mellow-grey landscape which ap¬ 
pears to be so natural but which is probably the most inten¬ 
sively cultivated country in the world. The view, the wine and 
the grave peace of the streets we had just walked through made 
us rhapsodical. How well we could work if we could only 
live here for six months; cottages must be cheap, one could 
live on next to nothing. 

San Gimignano must have this effect on many people. It is 
very old, unspoilt, utterly peaceful, with none of the feverish 
rushing of Poggibonsi, the nearest village, and the inhabitants 
have beautiful voices and the most courteous maimers of any 
peasantry in Italy. An old man whom we talked to on the steps 
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of the cathedral told us a story about the towers which Bae¬ 
deker has neglected. Two towers of equal height stand on one 
side of the piazza, another, a few feet higher, stands opposite 
the cathedral; it was once the tower of the mayor. The fifty- 
five towers of San Gimignano were built by the noble fami¬ 
lies as a sign of their richness—the higher the tower the greater 
the richness—but no one was allowed to build a tower higher 
than the mayor’s. So a rival family built the twin towers, 
which makes the other look insignificant. Thirteen square, 
austere towers still remain to the town and it is they which 
give the place most of its extraordinary atmosphere. I won¬ 
dered, as I saw them from the distance, whether it had been 
they which inspired Gordon Craig to design some of his theat¬ 
rical sets almost entirely of towers of this kind—and later to 
adapt the idea to a series of movable screens which, by means 
of lighting and subtle disposition, could present a town such 
as San Gimignano from a variety of positions. 

The Barna frescoes of “The Life and Death of our Saviour” 
in the cathedral are in fairly good condition. Barna is a hor¬ 
rifying, bloody painter with something of genius—a genius 
too little recognised. He painted with such intensity and pas¬ 
sionate feeling—perhaps he learnt this from the Lorenzetti 
family—that he fell off his scaffolding while painting these 
frescoes and killed himself. His interest, for me at least, is that 
I cannot place my feelings about him; he is so obviously of 
the Sienese school and yet so obstinately aloof from it, so 
puzzlingly attractive, so oddly unsympathetic. 

F— and I had come to San Gimignano partly to see the 
Benozzo Gozzoli frescoes, but in this we were thwarted. At 
our first attempt the way was barred by fifteen young priests 
chanting. Ten minutes went by and they showed no sign of 
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ending, so we went for a walk round the ramparts; on our re¬ 
turn the chanting was still in progress. Soon after our fourth 
unsuccessful attempt, and after I had dissuaded F— from emu¬ 
lating Sir Francis Dashwood at the Easter Ceremony of the 
Scourging in the Sistine Chapel,* we had to leave for our 
coach. 

We stopped at Certaldo on the way back to Florence. It is a 
hill village and is only celebrated as the birthplace of Boccaccio; 
apart from the gold-starred Wedgwood blue walls of its 
church it has little to offer aesthetically. The hill villages of Tus¬ 
cany present a great topographical problem, and in Certaldo 
we saw perhaps one of the worst examples. San Gimignano is 
safe because a road .teaches it with ease, but Certaldo was built 
on its hill in order that nothing could reach it with ease, let 
alone a car. So a new town has grown up at its foot, a dull, 
ugly place in which all the business is done and the inhabitants 
of which look upon the old town rather as Edgbaston looks 
upon Birmingham. Wc began to climb the steep path which 
leads to the hilltop. Its walls were covered with an ingenious 
communist stencil which presents a two-headed figure—one 
way up it is Garibaldi, the other Stalin. To combat this, de 
Gasperi’s clever poster had been fixed; it is simply a drawing 
of a loaf of white bread, three-quarters shaded, and over the 
shading is printed the word “America.” A party of road- 
sweepers eyed us suspiciously as we passed them and refused to 
acknowledge our “buona sera." When we reached the village 
we realised why. The British and Americans had bombed 
and shelled it. Almost every other house had been damaged 
in some way, and about an acre of this tiny village was flat. 

*Dashwood secreted a horse-whip under his cloak and, during the token 
scourging, dispersed the entire congregation with his weapon, to cries of 
"11 diaboto! II diaboh!” 
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The forefathers of the village who had chosen the lull site for 
safety from the enemy could hardly foresee that one day the 
hilltop would be a perfect targetfrom the air or from positions 
on nearby hills. Much of the bombing, the villagers insist, was 
unnecessary. 

We walked round the village. It was populated almost en¬ 
tirely by old men and women, who sat at their cottage doors 
making Chianti flask baskets, and eyed us a little warily as we 
passed. Many of the old women were haggard and ill, with 
one eye closed with the Tuscan eye disease. The men were 
toothless and thin. Certaldo, at least the old town, is evidently 
penurious and wretched. Do these old people, banished yet 
clinging to the dead town they have always known, live on 
their children at the foot of the hill? We wondered. And what 
happens when they die off? Will the houses become ruins, 
visited by a fewarchaeologistsandadmirers of the Decameron? 
Italy has a problem there. 

SIENA 

Torri gets no word from Baedeker. Perhaps the indefatig¬ 
able Karl, tramping along the dusty road from Siena to Vol- 
terra, fell into a brown study and didn’t notice the little village 
on the side of the hill two miles off, so attractively framed with 
forest. I would not have known of its existence had I not met 
the belle of Torri at a concert hi the Corner-house rococo hall 
of the Accademia Chigiana last night. “Why don’t you come 
to Torri, there are some lovely things to see,” she had said 
after we had discussed Malipiero and Boito for ten minutes. 
And this afternoon I went. It is two miles from the road and 
only a rough cart track winds across its surround of vines and 
olive. It has one main street which smells of pig manure and its 
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houses are as squalid from the outside as those of Certaldo. But 
a group of well-fed looking women was sitting on chairs in 
the streets. Anna-Maria’s house didn’t seem to be the sort of 
place for a girl to live who dressed so well, who spoke such 
good French and who was an admirer of Malipiero. But Ital¬ 
ians constantly surprise one on the rare occasions on which 
they reveal the background in which they live. They like to 
preserve the bellafigura, the trompe Vceil by which all that is 
not gold can glitter. She opened the door to me and took me 
into the sitting room very quietly. 

Hurriedly she said, “I was not sure you would come. I 
haven’t told my aunt about you, but you mustn’t say you met 
me at the concert. You must say you are a friend of Captain 
Lee, who lives in London and camped in the woods behind 
us during the war. He gave you our address.” 

We were interrupted by the aunt, a red-faced peasant wo¬ 
man who nevertheless spoke in French. I had to think quickly. 

“I am a friend of Captain Lee’s,” I began, “he gave me your 
address and told me if I was ever in these parts to be sure to 
come and see you.” 

“Captain Lee. Ah yes, how kind. He was a very nice man. 
We saw him very often when he lived in the woods. And 
what is his news? Did he marry the English girl in the end or 
did he go back for the one from Sorrento?” 

“Oh neither, in the end he thought he’d keep single for a 
few more years. Plenty of time to think of marriage.” 

“I thought he was tired of that, and he’s not a young man 
now, is he?” 

My replies after that became quite non-committal and I 
played for safety by telling her at some length about a dinner 
we had had together just before I left London. Eventually she 
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had had enough news of Captain Lee and left Anna-Maria to 
entertain me, telling her to give me some home-made grape 
liqueur of a sweetness which dried my teeth. 

Anna-Maria was relieved that the meeting had passed so 
well. 

“You see,” she said, “I am frightened if my father should 
know that we had met without being introduced. Because 
once I was not a good girl and he got to hear and was very 
angry with me. Will you come up to the church now;” 

It is the church and cloister of Torri which Baedeker missed. 
The fourteenth century cloister deserves at least one of his stars. 
It is very small, each side being no more than twenty feet. The 
arches, pillars and capitals are like those of St. Trophime at 
Arles, in miniature, and the pillars are of black and white 
marble, like the pavement in the cathedral at Siena. The capi¬ 
tals are crudely carved scenes from Genesis. The whole cloister 
is exquisitely delicate; in it one feels like Gulliver in Lilliputia. 

The only thing of interest in the church is the altar-piece. 
The light was bad and I could only see that it was a beautiful 
Madonna and Child and not whether it was good enough to 
be a Simone Martini, as Anna-Maria claimed. One must be¬ 
ware of Simone Martinis found in small churches like this. 
Anything vaguely of his school is automatically attributed to 
him. 

I am writing this at a table outside the Caffe Nazionale, the 
main cafe of Siena. In the main street of the town, which is 
perhaps twenty feet wide, wall from wall, and which has no 
pavement, walks the evening crowd. A car is honking its way 
through the mass. It will take a very long rime to get through 
to the Porta Roma. Siena is like Venice in that it is an utterly 
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unspoilt medieval town, whose streets are like crevasses; but, 
like Venice, it should banish traffic. As it is, it is perhaps the 
noisiest town in a remarkably noisy country. . . Ah, there go 
the two girls and the young man who passed in the other di¬ 
rection ten minutes ago, in the same direction twenty minutes 
ago and will soon be returning. For the Sienese are great walk¬ 
ers from five o’clock until dinner, and from after dinner until 
midnight. Mussolini had no need to provide them with a 
Dopolavoro. They walk and talk and sit in cafes or on the steps 
of the piazza. Couples walk out to make love on the old ram¬ 
parts, old men and women sit out in the alleys and talk for 
ever. The streets are the communal drawing room, and social 
intercourse among the ordinary people of Siena, as in most of 
Italy, is not done in the home. Because the average Italian 
home is not a very comfortable place, useful for sleeping and 
eating in, but little else. An Englishman I met told me that he 
had left his flat in Rome because it was too small for him and 
his wife; an Italian of the professional class took it over, pro¬ 
ceeding to install not only his wife and child, but his mother 
and father. Discomfort of this kind means comparatively little 
to many Italians. 

I find little architectural interest in the Sienese churches. 
They are enormous, bamlike, unfinished, monuments to the 
desuetude of Siena, to its yearning for grandeur. The cathedral 
might have been successful had it been possible to realize the 
original plan (part of the walls remain) but as it stands the 
cathedral is one of the worst proportioned major buildings in 
Italy. The dome becomes utterly meaningless from a distance. 
But in spite of its architectural dullness San Francesco gave me 
something this afternoon. From the sacristy I went into the 
cloister, expecting to find the usual ancient ilex, the tombstones 
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and tlie battered frescoes. Instead I found a film screen imme¬ 
diately in front of a large Christ on the Crucifix, chairs, and a 
series of posters advertising Griauco, Cico and Arpo Marx 
stuck on the wall of the church. The Franciscans have hired 
the cloister to a cinema proprietor, and the Fathers themselves 
appear to be aufait with the affairs of the cinema. I noticed a 
poster advertising a film of Don Pasquale and asked a friar 
when it was to be given, “Mercoledi sera/’ he replied. I won¬ 
dered whether, if I came, he would show me to my seat. 

I have been looking for signs hi the Sienese character of the 
pleasant form of madness which is supposed to afflict them. 
The Franciscan cinema is perhaps symbolic of it, and perhaps 
the charming manners which one cannot help noticing are a 
symptom of madness. Certainly the Sienese do seem to be a 
people with an odd flavour of their own. I can’t define it, but 
it’s something I feel. But nothing to justify that remark of a 
medieval Duke of Tuscany who, when requested to build a 
mad-house for the Sienese, said, "Just close the city gates, and 
there you have it.” 

To come to Siena from Florence is to enjoy an immense 
polarity. No two towns could be more different—and this 
must always have been true. Florence, a hymn to intellectual 
beauty, in its valley with the almost surrounding lulls, Siena, 
beautiful on her three hills with Tuscany laid out below her; 
but she is not beautiful intellectually—naturally beautiful as if 
by accident. Even I, who prefer late Renaissance and baroque 
architecture to gothic, and certainly have no prejudices for 
Italian gothic, am overcome by the beauty of Siena. Florence 
is worldly, no Duke of Tuscany would make cracks about her, 
while Siena is aloof and unsophisticated. It was obvious that 
the Florentines should become the rulers of Tuscany, and how 
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fortunate it is that Siena lost most of her power. With power 
and prosperity her nobles would have pulled down and rebuilt 
through the centuries and now she would have fine wide 
streets, pavements and public gardens with suburbs trailing off 
down the hills. Again, like Venice, political desuetude has pre¬ 
served her aesthetically. 

This afternoon I was on the roof of the Palazzo Chigi to see 
the view across the wonderful landscape towards Florence. It 
was from here that, in 1259, the long-sighted drummer-boy 
stood watching the progress of the Battle of Montaperto, and 
reflected the gains and losses of the Sienese troops, for the 
people below, in the beating of his drum. 

ROME 

The Pope is becoming again, after a lapse of centuries, a 
political power. Tonight all Rome has been seething with 
Young Catholics from every town and village in Italy. Pro¬ 
cessions, brass bands, banners, fireworks, speeches in St. 
Peter’s piazza . . . The young men, who, according to their 
station, arrived in Rome like pigs in a lorry or like gentlemen 
in a hired coach, wear a green beret as a uniform, from which 
hang sometimes as many as a dozen badges and souvenirs, 
which comically swing and tinkle as they walk. But this uni¬ 
formity, together with the processions and banners, has given 
the whole convention a political atmosphere. The Pope, as he 
spoke to the thirty thousand in the piazza, seasoned his polit¬ 
ical admonitions with a religious flavour, rather than the re¬ 
verse. It is a pity to see a revival of the old hysterical political 
demonstration in Rome, with only the fascist salute absent, 
but isn’t it, after all, a good tiring that the Pope should assume 
leadership, be prepared to use his enormous power for pur- 
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poses which—we can only hope—will be beneficial for 
Europe? A cynic of Rosati’s cafe on the Via Veneto pulled a 
face when I said this to him. He refused to believe that a 
political Pope could be beneficial, and when we spoke of the 
afternoon’s meeting in the Colosseum he said how much he 
regretted the absence of ravenous Hons. His dislike of the 
harmless young men with their swinging souvenirs was quite 
malicious—but very amusing. Later we were joined by one of 
the organisers of the convention. I complimented him on the 
excellence of the organising, and he let me into a little secret 
which was obviously resting heavily on liis Catholic heart. Our 
table suddenly became a confessional and he mumbled to me 
that the Vatican was not up to such things, had had little ex¬ 
perience, had reluctantly called in two experts. “Communists, 
you know—but for technical purposes only, for technical 
purposes only.” 

But later that evening, as I walked through the thousands 
that lined the streets approaching St. Peter’s and watched the 
processions I knew that the two technical experts had been 
unable completely to disregard their previous experience. 
Each town and village carried its banner, which proclaimed 
some political and religious thought, and each put on as good 
a show as it could afford. Trieste, proud to be even partly 
Italian again, was magnificent; a thirty-piece brass band, with 
a hundred followers ablaze with banners. The cheers for 
Trieste were tremendous. But soon I found myself concen¬ 
trating more on the crowd on the pavements and in the side 
streets; barrows on which lay half a carcase of cooked beef 
from which hunks were cut for fifty lire, ice-cream every¬ 
where, barrows high with grapes and open water melons 
ranged on ice. Here an old bearded priest sat on a low wall 
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sucking an ice-cream which dripped onto his greasy cassock; 
further on another priest standing in the crowd earnestly 
polishing Iris missal; and there still another, a round-faced, 
jolly peasant priest with half a dozen small Giovanezza 
Cattolica clustered round him. The last priest to draw my 
particular attention was enjoying himself enormously with a 
squeaking doll which he had bought from a barrow-hoy. He 
walked in part of the delegation from Sinalunga, smiling to 
all and squeaking away like anything. 

St. Peter’s piazza was almost deserted when I reachedit, with 
only empty orangeade bottles to remind you that two hours be¬ 
fore it had contained thirty thousand people. A wind was blow¬ 
ing up and sheets of newspaper and food wrappings scudded 
away towards the colonnade or suddenly soared in an attempt 
to reach the Cloud of Witnesses. Suddenly a dozen rockets 
pierced the sky above the colonnade, and another dozen above 
the Castello San Angelo. A cheer came from the distant 
crowd, but their pleasure was not to last long. There is a saying 
in Italy that whenever the Pope makes a public appearance 
there will be rain before the day is finished (“Papa porta 
pioggia”).Ten minutes later the storm broke. The procession 
ran for cover, tire crowds besieged the buses, and the rockets 
continued to pierce the sky, but gave no light. 

Another little piece for Baedeker’s next edition. The nine 
Barbarini shields in St. Peter’s are a charming michcinterie of 
Bernini. The Barbarini Pope was celebrated for Iris bastards, 
and Bernini designed these shields during one of Iris many 
quarrels with the Pope. His retort was permanent. The first 
shield “bellies” out very slightly, but the bellying is increased 
with each shield until the ninth is positively in labour. 
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The Trastevere is a charming and odd district of Rome, 
probably the pleasantest slum in Italy. We dined outside a 
restaurant here which specialises in a zuppa di pesce which is 
hotter than bouillabaisse, and far more tiring to eat. During the 
meal we noticed our rolls had vanished. Two little boys then 
appeared to explain their departure. “Those boys took it over 
there,” they said, “they stole it.” Then they looked at us in 
expectation of some reward for their secret police activities. ■ 
“Air,” said K—, “then tell them if they’re still hungry when 
they’ve finished that to come and take some more.” The secret 
police vanished. 

There is a simple and effective racket practised in Rome, 
and indeed in all Italy, which I have just heard about. An 
American I met at Rosati’s lost a pig-skin suitcase in Genoa to 
one of these racketeers. A man approached with a roll of 
material under Iris arm, said he was a Polish sailor and did Ire 
know where the Polish Consulate was because he wanted to 
sell the material to them. The American hadn’t an idea where 
die Consulate was. 

“I don’t speak Italian,” said the Pole, “will you ask that man 
forme?” 

Plaltingly he acted as interpreter between the Pole and the 
passer-by, who became interested in the material himself. Five 
minutes later the American found himself hr a caf6 acting as 
interpreter in a business deal. The Pole was offered 40,000 lire 
for the material, which he accepted. “I’ll have to go to my 
hotel to get it,” said dre Italian, but the Pole demanded im¬ 
mediate payment. “I haven’t got the money myself,” the 
Italian explained to the American, “but I know somebody 
who wants this stuff. If you’d like to pay him we can go shares 
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on the profit. The stuff’s dirt cheap at 40,000. We’ll easily get 
70,000 for it—probably more. As it’s your risk I’ll take ten per 
cent.” The American handed over his pig-skin case for winch 
he had paid 35,000 lire the day before, received the material 
and had a drink while he waited for his new accomplice to 
return. Of course, he never did return. The material was 
eventually sold for 15,000 lire. 

A pleasant hour in the eerie, candle-lit catacombs with a 
party of negro Episcopalians from Nashville, Tennessee. Their 
eye-tolling, their “Oh Lordy, Lordy’s” as they suddenly came 
across skeletons made the visit well worth while. 

PORTO FINO 

An evening with Sir Max Beerbohm at Rappallo. His villino 
overlooks the Via Aurelia, die main coastal road to Rome, 
and lorries climb the hill constantly, making a fearful noise. 
Sir Max is used to it, and as we sat on the roof garden talking 
he never once betrayed any consciousness of the noise. 

“I remember one evening in the early spring of 1914, I 
think it was, Henry James was talking to me about Wells. He 
had just been reading Wells’ latest and I remember he looked 
at me with a certain puzzlement in his face and said ‘Max, 

what is it that-but I heard no more. A vast unsilenced 

vehicle was straining past us on the road below. Widi 
anguish I could see my host’s lips moving, wordlessly; what 
glorious anecdote was I missing, what delectable literary 
morsel would be forever lost to me? The noise proceeded 
from us, but, alas, the story was almost over.... “I felt what 
an exceedingly interesting peep that gave into James’ mind— 
and how true of Wells, how very true ofWells!” And before 
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I could, hint for a repeat I found myself in the workroom 
looking, bewildered, at two of Max’s favourite books; a slim 
volume called The Complete Works oj Arnold Bennett and an 
equally slim volume called The Love Poems of Herbert Spencer. 
But I couldn’t remove them from the shelves; they were book 
ends. 
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